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L CHAKRADHARA RAO 

DRAVIDIAN LOAN WORDS 
IN SANSKRIT 


The vocabulary of Sanskrit language is divided into 
two categories native words which can be traced back 
to Proto-Indo-European and loan words which axe im- 
ported at some time from a different language. The 
contact between tw6 languages is the cause for hnguistic 
borrowing In India Sanskrit had contacts with Dravid- 
lan and other languages hke Munda from second mil- 
lennium B C There is no doubt about the influence of 
Sanskrit language on other linguistic f amili es Other 
languages like Munda and Dravidian languages influ- 
enced Sanskrit language also 

This kind of hngmstic borrowing is recognized by Jaa- 
mini who made a sutra codifam tu pratiycta. avuodhsi 
pramanena, ('Mimamsa-darsana, 1 3 10) for this pur- 
pose Jaimini opmes ‘when the meanings of the words 
of Vedas are not understood by Aryans and well un- 
derstood by mlecchas (anaryans ‘not Aryans’) one can 
grasp meanings from them’ Sahara confirmed the sutra 
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and elaborated its meaning in' Ms Bhasya. Kumarila 
Bhatta (9th century A.D.) in Ms Tantravartika supported 
the occurrence of Dravidian as well as other loan words 
in Sanskrit. He states that some Sanskrit scholars give 
folk etymologies to Dravidian words by resorting to add 
vowels to Dravidian words wMch have consonantal end- 
ings and gives some examples. Kumarila Bhatta states 
that pap, wMch means ‘serpent’, is a Dravidian word 
and is not a Sanskrit word as stated by Sanskrit pan- 
dits who derived it from Sanskrit papa, wMch means 
‘sin’. Note the following etymology of the word pap 
and appreciate the sagacity of Kumarika Bhatta: 

pamu n. 1. ‘serpent’, 2. ‘a planet known as Rahu’, 
Ka. pavu, ‘serpent’, Kod. pambi, Tu. pavu, Ta. 
Ma. pambu. To. pob, Kol. pam, NK. pam, bam, 
Ga. Ollari bam, P.Dr. *pap (Telugu Etymolo^cal 
Dictionary, vol. V, p. 120 translated).* 

D.E.D. entry 4085 confirms Tantravartika. 

KumMrila further writes that atara which means 
‘way’ is a loan word from Dravidian and Sanskrit schol- 
ars construed it with Sanskrit root tr - tarane and tells 
the folk etymology for atara is one wMch cannot be 
crossed. The etymology of the word is given below: 

Ta, tari ‘way, road, path, right mode’, iarai ‘way, 
path’ (< Te. dari), Ko. adari ‘road, path’, Ka. dari 
‘way, road, path’, Tu. dari id,, Te. dari id. ‘manner, 
mode’. Of. Ta atar, ‘way, path, public road, rule’. 
(D.E.D. entry 3170). 

The Telugu Etymological Dictionary (vol. IV, 
p. 227) reconstructed its Proto form as *atar. 

* Abbreviations and transliteration aie as used in 
D.E.D. (A Dravidian Etymological Dictionary, 1984). 
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Kumarila gives several other Dravidian words like 
cor, a/, vayir, etc. and condemns the unnecessary ef- 
forts of Sanskrit scholars who tried to prove them to be 
Sanskrit. 

/ 

We have to eulogize the wisdom of Jamini, Sahara 
and Kumarila Bhatta for their etymologies of Dravidian 
words. Their statements are supported by the modem 
linguists. 

Sanskrit grammarians and lexicographers are not so 
discriminatory as the Dravidian grammaxians and lex- 
icographers who clearly stated that a great number of 
Sanskrit words entered into their languages and care- 
fully distinguished them from native Dravidian words. 
There are certain principles to decide the Dravidian 
origin to Sanskrit words. 

If the word is an isolated one in Sanskrit and has 
no root and derivatives and is surrounded by Dravidian 
languages in which the word is prevalent and has root 
and derivatives, then it must be a word, taken from Dra- 
vidian languages. When Sanskrit language has several 
synonyms expressing the same object or idea while the 
Dravidian languages have only one word to indicate the 
object or idea then the word must be of Dravidian ori- 
gin. When the Sanskrit word has no cognates and when 
the word is found in almost all Dravidian languages the 
word must be an original Dravidian word and is bor- 
rowed into Sanskrit, Lexicographers and grammarians 
offer fanciful (folk) etymologies to the word which Dra- 
vidian lexicographers and grammaxians deduce it from 
Dravidian root, the word must be of Dravidian ori- 
gin. When the meaning of the word in Dravidian lan- 
guages is radical and natural whilst that of Sanskrit is 
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metaphorical or collateral, then the word mh'st be con- 
sidered as Dravidian in origin. If the Telugu and Tamil 
pandits in spite of their prejudice to Sanskrit consider 
a word which appears both in Telugu and Sanskrit as 
native, then the word must be purely Dravidian. 

There are retroflex sounds, i.e. t, tb, d, db, n which 
do not occur in any other Indo-European languages ex- 
cept in Sanskrit. All the Dravidian languages have 
retroflex sounds. Hence we can conclude that the words 
with retroflex sounds appearing in Sanskrit are Dravid- 
ian words. According to (Pan. 8.4.1) and 

(ibid. 8.4.2) n changes to n. Even though 
this change is due to phonological reasons one cannot 
deny the fact that this is due to the influeiice of Dra- 
vidian languages. The cause for the repeated use of the 
indeclinable in a sentence is due to the influence 
of Dravidian languages. In Indo-European languages a 
word like ‘say’, etc. are used before a^^ofation. But in 
Sanskrit ffcT is used after a quotation due to the influence 
of Dravidian languages which use the words am' (Tel- 
ugu), endu (Kannada), inji (Gonifl) after a quotation. 
Yaska (7th century B.C.) refers to! sab danukrfi ‘imita- 
tion of sounds’, in word formation of kaka, koMla and 
dundubbi. In every language there is" sound symbolism 
operative to a greater ox lesser extent. In Dravidian lan- 
guages there are a number of nominal and verbal forms 
which must be taken to have been motivated through 
direct sound imitation. Onomatopoeia is not as much 
prevalent in Indo-European languages as in Dravidian 
languages. Due to the influence of Dravidian Languages 
Sanskrit developed several such words like katakatayati, 
etc. Sanskrit .used several causal forms due to the in- 
fluence of Dravidian languages where the use of causal 
forms is a formal and regular one. 
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H. Gundert, F. Kittel, Charles Philip Brown and 
T. Burrow dealt with several hundreds of Dravidian 
words in Sanskrit, T. Burrow states that the total list 
of Dravidian words in Sanskrit wiU be more than 500 
and less than 750, and it may well turn out to be consid- 
erably mere. My post-Doctoral Research work reveals 
that the number of Dravidian loan-words in Sanskrit is 
more than one thousand. 

Some Dravidian words in Sanskrit are given and dis- 
cussed below: 

1. Skt. arka ‘Caiotropis gigantea’: Ta. emkku ‘Calo- 
tropis gigantea’, Ma. erika id., Ka. ekke, ekka, 
erke, yakka, ‘gigantic swallow-wort or manure-leaf, 
C. gigantea’, R.Br.Ta. ekkamaie, ekkaraale, ekkame 
‘swaUow-wort, C. gigantea’ (D.E.D entry 814). 

As there is no short e in Sanskrit, PIE. *e changes 
to short a and the Dravidian word becomes aria 
in Sanskrit. Aria in Sanskrit means ‘sun’ and is 
derived from Proto-Indo-European *erg. Thus the 
word aria acquires two meanings, i.e. sun and C. gi- 
gantea in Sanskrit due to homonymy. We know that 
loan words cause homonyms in a language. 

2. Skt. agasti ‘Agasti grand! flora’: Ta., Ma. aJeatti, 
Ka. aiace, agace, agase, Tu. agase and Te. agise, 
avise, mean ‘Agasti grandiSora’. 

This tree grows in South India and the word is used 
in major South Dravidian Languages. The name of 
the great sage Agastya can be derived from the name 
of this tree. Agasti is one of the earliest loan words 
in Sanskrit. 
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3. Skt. atta. f. ‘mothe’r; mother’s sister, elder sister, 
mother- in-law’, Skt. atti/attika ‘elder sister’, Skt. 
anti/antika id., Skt. artika id.: Ta.- attai ‘father’s 
sister, mother-in-law’, Ka. atti, atte ‘mother-in-law’, 
Tu. atte ‘mother-in-law, aunt’,’ attige ‘elder brother’s 
wife’, Te. atta ‘mother-in-law, father’s sister, mater- 
nal uncle’s wife’, Kuvi atta ‘aunt’. Go. ati ‘father’s 
sister’. 

Atta is a Dravidian word and is used in several Dra- 
vidian languages, but is not used in Sanskrit lan- 
guage frequently and remained as a lexical item. Atta 
has been used in Prakrits due to Dravidian influence 
at a later period. 

4. Skt. ararinda ‘lotus’: Te. araviri ‘a flower half- 
opened’, Ka. araviri ‘to half open’, Ta. arai ‘half’, 
viri ‘to bloom’. Sanskrit vinda is a contraction of the 
form: Ta. virinda and Te. viccu ‘to bloom’. 

It is supposed that the lotus is the flower which is 
open half the time. 

5. Skt. ulukhala ‘mortar’: Ta. ulakkai ‘pestle’, Ma. 
ulakka. pestle for pounding rice’, alke ‘pestle’, Ko. 
oik ‘pestle’. To. wask ‘grain-pounder’, Ka. oJake, 
onake, omke wooden pestle for pounding rice and 
other things’, Kod. olake ‘wooden pestle’ (D.E.D. 
entry 672). 


The article pestle for pounding rice, etc. along with 

the word is borrowed by Aryans from Dravidian 

people. 


fu stiff’, Skt. katbara, 

Skt. kathma, Skt. katbora: Ta. kaUi ‘anything 
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hardened, coagulated’, kaitu ‘to harden, coagulate 
(sf.) strength, firmness’, Ka. kadugu ‘to become 
hard or solid’, gatti ‘firmness, hardness’, gadacu, 
gadasu, ‘firmness, hardness, severity’, Tu. gatti ‘firm, 
hard’, gadusu id., Te. katti(h ‘cruel, hard-hearted’, 
gatti ‘hard, firm', gadusu ‘hard, shrewd’, gaddu 
‘hard, difficult’ (Collected Papers, p. 185). 

As there are no retroflex sounds in Sanskrit the words 
kathina, etc. in Sanskrit must be Dravidian. 

7. Skt. kanana n. ‘forest’: Ta. ka ‘forest, plea- 
sure grove, garden’, kan ‘forest’, kanam ‘woodland, 
grove’, kanal ‘grove or forest on the seashore’, Ma. 
kavu ‘garden, grove’, kanal ‘dry jungle’, Ka. ka ‘for- 
est’, Te. Jcana ‘forest’ (refer to Sanskrit kantara ‘for- 
est’) (ibid. p. 191). 

P.Dr.^JcM ‘forest’ is the root for aU the Sanskrit 
words beginning with kan. 

8. Skt. keka ‘the cry of a peacock’: Ka. Jceku, kegu ‘to 
cry as a peacock’, Te. keka ‘a loud cry’, kekarincu 
‘to cry, yell’, kekarinta, ‘a cry or shout’. Go. keyana 
‘to call’. 

In Sanskrit the words connected with peacock, i.e. 
mayura, etc. are Dravidian in origin. 

9. Skt. keyura ‘bracelet’: Etymologists rightly point 
out that the first part of the Sanskrit word keyura is 
connected with Proto-Dravidian key ‘hand’ and the 
second part with Dravidian uru < uru (< P.Dr. *ut) 
to be attached to. 
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10. Skt. gardabha ‘donkey’: Ta. kalutai ‘ass’, Ma. 
kaluta id., Ko. kalt id., kald ‘a term of abuse’. To. 
katy ‘ass’, Ka. kalte, katte, Kod. katte, Te. gadida, 
Kol. gad(k, Nk. g^di , Pa. gade, garad, Go. gSldi, 
Kuwi garde. 

Intervocalic 1 changes to da in Telugu. 

11. Skt. candana‘sandal (tree, wood, paste)’: Ta. cattu 
‘to daub, smear, anoint’, cantam ‘sandal’, cantu ‘san- 
dal tree, sandal wood’, Ma. cantu ‘compound oint- 
ment of sandal, camphor’, Ka. cadu/candu ‘a fra- 
grant substance, perfume’, Te. cadu ‘to rub into a 
paste’ (D.E.D. entry 2448). 

Now Telugu people in Rayalaseema use the verb 
cadu ‘to anoint’. 


12. Skt. tad ‘to beat, knock, strike’: Ta., Ma., Ka., 
Te. taUu ‘to beat, strike, knock’, Ka. tain ‘to beat, 
strike’. Malt, tad ‘to slap’. 

P.Dr. tat to beat ’ is the root which is borrowed into 

S^skrit. The retroflex sound d indicates Dravidian 
origin. 


13. Skt. tala, ‘palmyra palm’: Ka. taJ ‘toddy palm’, Tu. 
taM tali id., Te. tadu, tadi, talu id., Kol. tali mak 
palmyra tree’, NK. tal mak id., Pa. ial. id., Ga. 
t^ id., Konda tal maram, tati maram id., Kuru tal 
palm tree’, Malt, taliai ( D.E.D. entry 3180). 

Ppr.*t^ ‘toddy palm’ is borrowed into Sanskrit as 
tala where V changes to V. 


14. Skt. nakra ‘crocodile’ 
gator’, Tu. negalu id., 


: Ka. negal, negale ‘alli- 
negaxu ‘a sea-animal, the 
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vehicle of Varuna’, Te. negadu ‘a pobypus or ma- 
rine animal supposed to entangle swimmers’ (D.E.D. 
entry 3732). 

15. Skt. nagara ‘town, city’: Ta. nakar ‘house, abode, 
mansion, temple, place, town, city’, Ma. naicar'town, 
city’, Tu. nagaxu, id., Te. nagaru ‘palace’, navaru 
‘temple’. 

Dravidians had city culture where as Aryans had vil- 
lage culture (D.E.D. entry 3568). 

16. Skt. naraka ‘hell’: Ta. naxukku ‘to cut off, chop’, 
n. ‘a piece cut off’, Ma. narukkuka ‘to cut off, chop’, 
narukku ‘a bit of palm leaf’, Te. naruku, naraku, 
naruku ‘to cut, ckop’, n. ‘a cut, hound’. Go. narkana 
‘to cut (wood)’, Malt, narke ‘to claw’ (D.E.D. entry 
3625). 

In naraka ‘hell’ creatures are cut into pieces in ac- 
cordance with their sins committed by them in this 
world. Naraka has its sound etymology in Dravid- 
ian languages whereas it has no sound etymology in 
Sanskrit. 

17. Skt. nira ‘water, liquor, juice’: 

All the Dravidian languages have the word nir 
‘water’. Brahui has dir (< nir) to indicate water. 
Proto Dravidian form for this is *nir ‘water’. In 
Vedas we do not find nir or its derivatives. We find 
this word nira ‘water’ in Classical Sanskrit. Sanskrit 
has no cognates for nira. Hence this word is defi- 
nitely a Dravidian loan word (with Proto-Dravidian 
form *m'rin Sanskrit). 
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18. Skt. patt ana/ pa.it ana ‘city: Ta;' patti ‘cow-stall, 
sheepfold, hamlet, village’, patt&m ‘sleeping place 
for animals’, pa,ttu ‘hamlet, small town or village’, 
pattinam ‘maritime town, small town’, patappu ‘en- 
closed garden’, patappai id. ‘backyard, cow stall’, 
Ma. paUi ‘fold for cattle or sheep’, Ko. poty ‘Badaga 
village’, To. oty id., Ka. patti ‘pen, fold, abode, 
hamlet’, patta ‘city, town, village’, Tu. pattu ‘nest’, 
Te. pattu ‘abode, dwelling, place’ (D.E.D. entry 
3868). P.br. *pat-t. 

19. Skt. puga ‘Areca catechu^: Ta. pakku ‘areca nut, 
areca palm’, palcu ‘areca nut’, pakku- vetti ‘crackers 
for slicing areca nuts’, Ma. pakku ‘a raw areca nut’, 
pakku- vetti ‘betel-knife’, Tu. pakutti ‘knife for cut- 
ting betel nuts’, Te. poka ^ Areca catechu, the areca 
tree, an areca nut’, Kol. poke ‘betel’, Kuwi poka 
mranu ‘areca tree’ (D.E.D. entry 4048). 

20. Skt. mayura ‘peacock’: Ta. mannai, ixiayil ‘pea- 
cock’, Ma. mayil, Ko. mil, To. mis, Ka. mayla, 
maylu, Kod. mayli, Tu. mairu, Pa. manjil, manil, 
Ga. (011a) mangil, Go.mal, mailu, Konda 'miril, 
mrilu, Pe. mal (pi. ku), Mand. mel (pi. ke), Kui 
medu, melu (D.E.D. entry 4642)., 

The bird pieacock is known to Dravidian and a new 
one to Aryans. Hence Aryans took it as a loan word. 

21. Skt. mina ‘fish’^ Ta. min ‘fish’, Ma. min, Ko.min, 
To. mi-n, Ka. min, Kod. mini, Tu. minu, Te. mmu, 
Pa. mini, Ga. min. Go. min, Koda. min. (pi. 
minga), Pe. min (pi. -ku),_Mand. min (pi. minga), 
Kui. minu, Kuwi minu, minu, Malto. minu (D.E.D. 
entry 4885). The P.Dr. form for fish is ^min. 
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22. Skt. meka ‘goat”: Ka. meke ‘ske-goat’, me ‘the 
bleating of sheep or goats’, Te. meka/ meka ‘goat’, 
Kol. meke id., NK. meke id.. Pa. meya, meya ‘she- 
goat’, Ga. mege., Go. meia, meka, Kur. mekna ‘to 
call (loud)’, Malt, meque ‘to bleat’ (D.E.D. entry 
5087). 

Aja ‘goat’ is a well known word in Sanskrit and meka 
in Sanskrit is only a lexical iten;. 

23. Skt. alii ‘creeper’: Ta. valli' ‘climber, creeper’, 
Ma. vaUi ‘creeper, vine, the pepper vine’, Ka. balli 
‘creeper, vine’, Kod. balii ‘creeper’, Tu. balli 
‘creeper, esp. the betel vine’, Te. ralli, vallika 
‘creeper, climbing plant’ (D.E.D. entry 5316). 

24. Skt. sunda ‘elephant’s trunk’: Ta. tundam ‘beak, 
bill, nose, elephant’s trunk’, tontai, tontalam ‘ele- 
phant’s trunk’, Ko. dund id., Ka, tondlu, tondlu, 
tondla, sundaJu, sundil, sundila, sondalu, sonSlu, 
sondlu id., (Coorg) dundu ‘face of a cow’, Kod. dundi 
‘snout, face (insulting)’, Tu. sandilu, sondilu ‘ele- 
phant’s protosois’, Te, iondamn, Md. NK. sondam 
‘elephant’s trunk’. Go. onS, id. (D.E.D. entry 3311). 

Elephant is not femiliar to Aryans. Hence they do 
not have words connected with the body part’s of 
elephant. Hence sunda is a Dravidian loan word in 
Sanskrit. 

25. Skt. boda ‘boat, raft’: Ta. otam ‘boat, raft’, 
Ma. otam ‘boat’, ota ‘a large sea boat’, Ka. oda 
‘boat’, Tu. oda id,, Te. oda ‘ship, vessel’. Pa. oda 
‘boat, trough’, Ga. oda ‘boat’ (D.E.D. entry 1039). 
P.Dr. * ot. 
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Aryans used Sanskrit word nau for ship or boat and 
Dravidians used ot for boat 

The foregoing study is an attempt to appreciate and 
evaluate the linguistic tolerance of Aryans who bor- 
rowed several Dravidian loan words into Sanskrit 
without any prejudice. 
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SADASHIVA DANGE 

VASTOSPATI, 

RUDRA AND CYAVANA 

The deity Vastospati presents a rather interesting 
mixture of concepts and behefs He is first mentioned 
in the Rgveda (RV) and has maintained his importance 
through ages to the Puramc period (A D 200-1000 or 
later). The vEstu-s {vEstum) of Visnu are spoken of 
in the RV (1 154.6), but Visnu’s association with these 
vEstu-s IS not as being their ^lord’ He is not the spe- 
cial deity of the vEstu-s The idea is that he owns the 
vastu-s and stays m them, as Mitra and Varuna stay 
in their vastu-s, that are full of nches (RV VIII.25 5) 
It is also observed that the meamng of the term vEstu 
shows variation as it was used in various periods and 
contexts, as is shown by Ram Gopal ^ In the present 
article, the idea is to examine the status of the deities 
(mentioned in the title), as also to see a phase of the per- 
sonality of Cyavana, a point that has been un-noticed 
by scholars That vastu, m one of its connotations, 
was a dwelling is already noted by the RV m a hymn 
tq Vastospati (RV VIL54 and cf also 55) This deity 
was invoked at the bmldmg of a dwelling, as Sayana says 
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referring to the Asvalayana-grbyasutra (II. 9. 9). This 
would clearly show that a definite presiding deity of the 
dwelling was already set at the period of the RV (cf. also 
VIII.17.14). However, there are two other gods who are 
said to be Vastospati, irrespective of the implication of 
the term Vastospati (whether yajna-vastu ‘place of sac- 
rifice’, or the dwelling or any other place). One is Tvastr 
(V. 41.8: (aham) vastospatim tvastarain raxanah)f and 
the other, more frequently, is Rudra. He appears to 
be more so in the context of the yajna-vastu, as we 
shall see. Rudra, as Vastospati, is clearer in the post- 
Rgvedic texts. In this capacity he is also called rastavya 
(SatapathaBr. 1.7.3. 1; 7).' According to a myth at the 

t / 

SatapathaBr. (= Sat.Br.) the gods went to heaven by 
means of a sacrifice; but, the ‘god of the' tattle’ (Rudra) 
was left behind in the vastu. This would mean that 
Rudra is the master of the sacrificial site after the sacri- 
fice is over, and, when the' main offerings were cast into 
the fire. The text specifically mentions that whatever 
remains (of the offerings and 6i thfe place of sacrifice) 
is the vastu. Rudra, bein'g'its lofd, is Vastavya. The 
myth further says that wheii the' 'gods had almost left, 
Rudra followed them (like' 'a sentinel?) and appeared 
in the north with his weapon held high. He told them 
to set apart some portion for him. The gods instructed 
the Adhvaryu priest to replenish the portions and, from 
a share of each god, to form a whole share for Rudra, 
The Adhvaryu did it. This new share was the vastu. 
Rudra was the Vastavya on this account also,^ as this 
new share belonged to him. It has to be noted, however, 
that this offering, as such, is not called raudra (‘meant 
for Rudra’). It is also to be noted, that in the RV in 
one hymn by the seer Dirghatamas, where the birth 
of Vastospati is described, the act is called raudram 
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brahma (X.61.1). In the present context, the offering is 
called svistakrt, and even the god is named Svistakrt. 
The point is, why the god is Agni Svistakrt, when the 
offering is made for Rudra? Another point is, that the 
svistakrt offering is always the last — or, more correctly, 
an additional one when the main gods have been offered 
to. The idea is twofold. Rudra is to be kept away from 
the main offerings; and, at the same time, his inclusion 
is arranged by proxy. Rudra is acclaimed, even here, as 
the ‘lord of cattle’; and yet, he is to be kept at a dis- 
tance. This has been his trait in rituals.^ Even so, he 
has to be satisfied. This was done with this svistakirt. 
The proxy in this case is that he is not mentioned as 
Rudra, but as Agni. The proxy, however, is very thin 
here. If we see the various names of Agni Svistakrt here 
it would be clear that they are the names of Rudra. It 
is said, that ‘Agni’ is called Sarva by the eastern people; 
‘Bhava’ by the Bahikas; he is also called ‘lord of cattle’ 
(pasunam path, cf. the name of Rudra in the myth just 
referred to above); he is also Rudra. The point is that 
Rudra is here suppressed by the concept of Agni; and 
even elsewhere Agni and Rudra are fused, as is seen in 
the context of the birth of Kumara.® 

Being the controller of the vastu in the double sense 
of the term, Rudra gets to be called Vastospati. It is 
seen that he not only is the ‘lord’ of the sacrificial place 
(yajna-vastu), after once the sacrifice is over, and of the 
offering made after the main offerings are offered, but he 
is the deity of the household, in which capacity he equals 
Vastospati (known to the RV. VII.54) mentioned above. 
This is clear from a ritual. When a householder went on 
a journey he was advised to invoke Vastospati with the 
hymn from the RV mentioned above (VII.54); and it is 
said that, if he did not do so, Vastospati wotdd harm 
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him and the dwelling (TaittiriyaSam. III.4.10.1-3). The 
same hymn is prescribed v/hen a new dwelling is con- 
structed and it is to be entered for the first time. The 
brahmana-s, who are to be fed at this entry, would utter: 
sivain vastu (‘auspicious be the dwelling’), thus handing 
over the new dwelling to the owner with the propitia- 
tion of Vastospati (Asvalayeina-grS.II.9.9). The Vedic 
people had a clear idea of the difference between the 
status of Vastospati and Grhapati, though both were 
seen as aspects of Agni. Grhapati was the visible form 
of Agni, who is also termed Damtinas, The aspect of 
Vastospati was invisible and lying under the visible ‘lord 
of the dwelling’. In essence, he was the god of the base- 
ment and the whole structure, if any, above the main. 
The structure above the main is termed by the Manu- 
smrti: ‘Prstha-vastu’ (III.91; Kulluka, grhasyopari yad 
grham). At the daily worship a ball was to be of- 
fered in the centre of the main house (ibid. 89 vastu- 
madbye) to Brahma and also to Vastospati, separately. 
The mention of Brahma is as, by that period, he was 
considered to be the lord of the cosmic space with also 
the Vedic ritualist concept of Brahman (ritual and 
prayer) and the altar being at the centre.® The fusion 
of Vastospati and Agni (the un-seen and the seen as- 
pects) is seen in the fact that, if Vastospati is not pro- 
pitiated by the householder while going on a journey, 
Agni would burn the dwelling; but, here we have a fur- 
ther identification, “Rudra, indeed, is Vastospati”. If 
he goes away without offering the share to Vastospati 
(vastospatiyam), “Agni would kill him becoming 
Rudra”. Thus, Agni, Rudra and Vastospati are identi- 
fied. According to a famous myth, Manu, the father of 
Nabhanedistha, divided his wealth among his sons. At 
that time, Nabhanedistha was in his preceptor’s house 
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practising the vow of a brahmacarin (and was learn- 
ing the Vedas). When he returned, and seeing that the 
division was already made leaving him, he asked his 
father what happened to his share. Manu said that, 
now, he should go to the sacrifice of the Ahgirases. The 
Angirases are leaving for the heavenly world; but, they 
cannot proceed, as they get confused each time when 
they come to the sixth day. Manu tells Nabhanedistha 
that he should go there and get them recite two l^mns 
(RV. X.61 and 62) on the sixth day.’’ Their impediment 
being cleared, they would give him whatever they had 
collected for the sacrifice. Nabhanedistha did it; and 
the Angirases gave him saying the thousand (cows, that 
are remaining), now, belong to him. As he was about to 
gather the thousand, a man wearing black (soiled) gar- 
ment approached him suddenly from the north and said 
that the thousand, that is the remainder in the vastu 
(vasfuiam), belonged to him and that Nabhanedistha 
should not take it away (Ai.Br. V.14 = 22.9; Taitt.Sam. 
III.1.9.3ff). The man in the soiled garments is Rudra; 
and the ‘remainder! in the vastu (here, yajna-vastu, 
place of the sacrifice) belonged to him. Hence, he is 
the ‘lord of the vastu’, Vastospati (cf. also TaittSam. 3: 
ludrahkhaJu vai vastospatih; and 111.1.9.5: yajnk^stau 
rudra Sgacchat). Comparing the two myths regarding 
Rudra certain points come to the fore: (i) In both Rudra 
is said to be Vastospati; (ii) Rudra, as Vastospati, has 
a double nature. Propitiated, he is benevolent. Even 
in the second myth, it is further said, that he eventu- 
ally granted the thousand cows to Nabhanedistha; this 
would show him to be kind. But, he is also cruel; be- 
cause he, as Agni, would kill the householder, if not 
propitiated before the start of his journey; he wields his 
weapon against the gods; and (iii) Rudra’s quarter is 
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the north. This would show that the basic concept be- 
hind Vastospati was of a mixture of good and evil. This 
brings us to the association of Vastospati with Cyavana 
(Cyavana). 

Apart from the two myths regarding Vastospati men- 
tioned above, there is an important reference to Cyavana 
and Vastospati, together. In the second myth men- 
tioned above, Nabhanedistha figures; and he is success- 
ful in winning over Rudra = Vastospati. Now, the hymn 
in which Vastospati is mentioned is the RV. X.61. This 
one, along with X.62, is enjoined to be recited, accord- 
ing to the myth, to clear the Angirases from getting 
confused and make their ascent to heaven sure. This 
means that the myth presupposes the hymn. Accord- 
ing to the hymn (X.61) it is Cyavana who readies the 
altar (v. 1: amimita vedim). The ritual is called Rau- 
dra brahma {ibid.) as we have noted earlier. Later in 
the hymn, it is said that the gods fashioned Vastospati 
(ibid. V. 7: vastospatirn vratapam ataksan). Sayana 
(on V. 1) does not say-so in many words; but, he is 
reminded of the myth and jots down a sentence from 
it relating to the confusion of the Angirases. The man- 
ner in which Vastospati was fashioned is to be noted. 
It is said, that this was when the father united with 
daughter; and this daughter is said to be Ksma, which is 
earth (ibid. v. 7: ksmaya sain jagmanah) This makes 
Vastospati an autochthon, i.e. a being born from the 
earth. There is a minute suggestion that, as soon as he 
was born from the earth, Vastospati was held and fash- 
ioned by the gods. This detail, with his nature of being 
cruel, is the basis of the Puranic myth which tells that, 
as soon as Vastospati (or, Vastupurusa) was born from 
the earth, he was seized by the gods and other powers 
and was pinned down to the earth. The puranas further 
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say that, the gods and the other powers (including the 
evil ones) are to be shown and propitiated in and round 
the area where the bmlding is to be structured. Accord- 
ing to the Puranas, the Vastupurusa (Vastospati of the 
Vedas) was terrible to look at and was deformed (like 
a dwarf). It is also said that the Vastupurusa, called 
also Vastu, was like a demon in appearance (AgniP. 
93.3: asurakrtim).^ The mixed nature - benevolent and 
cruel - of Vastupurusa makes him of unpredictable na- 
ture. Cyavana’s mention in the hymn of Nabhanedj^tha, 
which also speaks of the fashioning of Vastospati, has 
to be taken note of in viewing Cyavana’s personaEty in 
the Brahmana texts. 

First of all, the good-evil (cruel) syndrome is seen 

in the case of Cyavana (Cyavana). This is cle^ in 

/ 

the account of king Saryata and his daughter. Undis- 
turbed, Cyavana is not harmful; but, being disturbed, 
he spreads confusion in the people of the king, hater, 
being propitiated by the king by giving his daughter to 
him, he officiates at the king’s sacrifice. The SatBr. 
(IV.l.S.lff) and the JaiminlyaBr (JaiBr.) which has 
about the same ax:count (III.120-128) give some more 
details about his nature. It is said that, when the 
Bhrgus or the Angirases went to the heavenly world, 
Cyavana was left behind; he was ghostlike in appear- 
ance (SatBr. op.cit. 1). The motif of the others go- 
ing to heaven and some one left behind is seen also in 
the myth of Nabhanedistha noted above. The vastuha, 
in that myth, of which Rudra is said to be the lord 
and which very much tallies with the concept behind 
Vastospati, and also tallies vnth the expression jabe 
(ibid, krtyarupo jahe ‘he was left, of evil form as he 
was’). The word vastuha would mean vastau bin a w 
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(‘left in the vSstu'). Though the' expression is about 
any object that is left, it also reflects the position of 
Rudra=Vastospati, who is separated from the other 
gods. He is ‘left’ away; and he is the lord of what is 
left away. According to the JaiBr. (III.120) he asks his 
sons to leave him near the pool of the Sarasvati. So, 
he is vast au hinah. Not only that, he knows the tech- 
nique, or ritual, of vastupa (ibid). The appearance and 
the behaviour of Cyavana reflects those of Vastospati 
and Rudra. In the Mahabharata we meet a person very 
much of this type, and also named Cyavana, who tests 
the king Kusika and his wife very torturously.^° It is 
clear that he could not be the same Cyavana as we have 
in the Vedic context. But, Cyavana seems to have be- 
come a type, the other such being Durvasas; and myths 
came to be woven round them. In all such myths, and 
legendary accounts, about these persbris the common 
trait is the same.'^ The person is endowed with supra- 
natural power; he is a mixture, of good-evil; he acts 
waywardly. Another such one ,is the ‘sage’ known as 
Aitala,^^ who asks his sons to leave him away in the 
un-inhabited place and prattles like a mad man. How- 
ever, the oldest and the earliest is Cyavana, who appears 
to be a veritable alter-ego of the Vastospati, and also 
knows the science of the Vastupa. It is not improbable, 
that, as being the very embodiment of the deity or the 
lord of the vastu, he chose to appear like the Vastospati. 
And, the norm for Vastospati was Rudra. 
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11 AitareyaBr VI 33 = 30 7 



MV RAMA SARMA 

KSETRAYYA, THE POET-MUSICIAN 


Ksetrayya is one of the three illustrious Vaggeya- 
karas, the other two being AnnatnacSrya and Tyagaxaja. 
These three have given a new dimension to Telugu po- 
etry by making it a spontaneous, overflow of powerftd 
emotions. This emotional content is in the realm of 
bhakti. 

Ksetrayya, originally Movva Varadayya, comes of a 
cultured Niyogi family in Movva. Movva named after 
the great sage Maudgalya, in Krishna district, occu- 
pies a central position with Srikakulam - the capital of 
the first Andhra kings on one side, and on the opposite 
side it has Kuchipudi - the centre for BharatanStyam. 
Ksetrayya must have studi<id in Kuchipudi along with 
MohanSn^, a devadSsT, dedicated to the worship of 
Movva GopSla. She is a temple dancer, but well learned 
and Kfetrayya develops a fasdnatioll tor her and both 
happen to worship Movva Gopila with implicit faith in 
him. They love each other bteause of their artistic sen- 
sibilities. Kfetrayya composes songs and she sets them 
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to dance. This love of Ksetrayya for Mohanahgi creates 
tensions in the village and it looks as though he has 
to leave the village. In his perplexity and puzzlement 
Ksetrayya prays to Movva Gopala. Revelation comes to 
him from Movva Gopala instructing him to propagate 
bbakti and ennoble people through, his padaxns. He is 
blessed by the Lord. 

With great faith in Movva Gopala Ksetrayya starts 
his odyssey of life, even though parting from Mohanahgi 
becomes unbearable. He first visits Golconda then ruled 
by Abdulla Kutub Shah, a lover of music and dance and 
a patron of poets. The court intrigues, the amorous 
glances of Kamala, the court dancer, no doubt displease 
Ksetrayya, but he resists the temptations of the court 
and moves on to Kanchi. 

Next to his worship of Movva Gopala is his adoration 
for Kanchi Varada because he is named after him. One 
night he is locked in the temple and in the early hours 
of the morning he visualizes the great scene of the Lady 
leaving the Lord in the morning after having spent the 
night with Him. This is one of the glorious padams of 
Ksetrayya, picturesque and imaginative. 

His next visit is to Madurai and he is treated with 
affection by Tirumala Nayaka. He writes nearly 2000 
padams while in Tirumala Nayaka’s court. Finally he 
moves on to Thanjavur where he is received with pomp 
and ceremony by the ruler Vijayaraghava Nayaka. Vi- 
jayaraghava becomes deeply attached to Ksetrayya and 
treats him with great regard and esteem. Even though 
the court poets have been in his court for years and 
lavish rich praise on the king everyday, they are given 
only a secondary position. This hurt the court poets 
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for they cannot appreciate the naked Srngara ajid the 
colloquial style in Ksetrayya’s padams. Nor can they 
understand why the king is so fond of him despite Kse- 
trayya’s address to the king in the first person and as 
a Vitajaya. This leads to an unhealthy competition 
and Ksetrayya has to accept the challenge and offer a 
padam to be completed by the court poets. He leaves 
for Rameswaram and he is away from the court for three 
months. The court poets get into a frenzied mood for 
they axe great scholars with no understanding of men 
and matters. What will be the reaction of a woman 
who expects her lover to come any minute, but finally 
gets frustrated because he does not turn up? She sees 
others enjoying the company of their lovers. The comt 
poets cannot imagine the state of that woman. When 
Ksetrayya returns they admit their defeat and he him- 
self completes the padam in a simple, yet suggestive 
manner. Vijayaxaghava becomes immediately pleased 
with Ksetrayya and honours him as Ksetrajna, one who 
is identified with the Lord. 

On his return journey with Mohanangi, reunited to 
him in Thanjavur, Ksetrayya visits Golconda only to 
get into a strange situation. The Nawab offers a chal- 
lenge that Ksetrayya has to compose 1500 padams in 
40 days, as Tulasimurti, the court poet, admits his in- 
ability to perform that formidable task. Murti and Ka- 
mala try to divert Ksetrayya’s attention by giving him 
a love potion, but finally Ksetrayya fulfils his obliga- 
tion. Revelation is given to' him again and he is commis- 
sioned by Movva Gopala to return to Movva after visit- 
ing a few more sacred places like Srisailam and Tirupati. 
On a Kr^nSstami day Ksetrayya and Mohanangi reach 
Movva. The celebration reaches its great heights when a 
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halo appears over Ksetrayya’s head and he becomes one 
with Movva Gopala. Mohanahgi whi l e dancing leans on 
him and becomes one with him. This scene reminds us 
of Milton’s description of Adam and ^n Para dis e 
Lost, Book IV, where he says, he for Gov -'nly, she for 
God in him. To Mohanahgi Ksetrayya is God, and to 
him Movva Gopala is the supreme Lord. I have followed 
this imaginative reconstruction of Ksetrayya’s life in my 
fourth novel, The Bliss of Life (translated into Telugu 
V Ksetrayya). The bUss of life for Ksetrayya is rapture 
divine and a mystic elation from a physical to a spiritual 
plane. 

The one obvious feature in Ksetrayya’s padams is the 
Srhgara element presented in its most realistic manner. 
Srinadha introduces Srhgara in his poetry. This is en- 
larged and overdone by Prabandha writers in the time 
of Krsnadevaraya. Manucaritra, Vasucaiitra and other 
romances of the time describe elaborately and vividly 
the scenes of love making in the mght time. So it is said 
that in the Telugu romances what the sun does not see, 
the poet sees. This is the usual comment made on these 
descriptive accounts of naked Srhgara or physical love 
in the Prabandhas. 

Srhgara is of two types: samyoga and vipralambha, 
the first one describes fruition in love with all its plea- 
sures, the second one refers to the suffering that comes 
to the lovers through separation. Ksetrayya adds a new 
phase of Srhgara, devotional love or madbura-bbakti, 
where the poet becomes the bride and the Lord is the 
groom. The bride waits for her lover sometimes in hope 
and sometimes in despair. All the varied emotional ex- 
periences of lovers are given an imaginative expression 
and invariably this love transcends the limitations of 
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physical love for it does not figure at the human level. 
It is like the doctrine of the divine spouse in Christianity 
or like the bridal mysticism in the poetry of the meta- 
physical poets of the 17th century in English literature, 
where the poet is the bride longing for communion with 
the Lord, the groom. 

Ksetrayya follows the literary conventions, of his day, 
partly based on Jayadeva’s Astapadi and Annama- 
cMya’s Srugara-kirtanas. He presents the sublime, de- 
votional love in a pure, simple, homely language. These 
padams axe extremely musical, with a literary flourish 
and a dance potential. They can be sxmg rapturously 
and for the first time Ksetrayya shows the innate quality 
of the padams being set to dance. 

Ksetrayya thus brings poetry to the common man 
and makes him enjoy the rich imaginative pictures glo- 
riously intermixed with the spoken language. We are 
told that in Thanjavur even the milkmen going about 
the streets in the morning used to sing the padams of 
Ksetrayya joyously. His padams reveal that he has read 
Rasamahjari thoroughly. The kings and patrons natu- 
rally like the srngara element and Ksetrayya would have 
catered to the popular taste. But the poet has his sub- 
lime moments for every padam is a sacred offering to 
Movva Gopala. He may be visiting Ranganathasvami 
in Srirangam or any other Lord any where else, but his 
padams remarkably take us to Movva Gopala. We are 
in the world of devotional love, inspirational poetry for 
a divine spouse. We also get involved in the srngara ele- 
ment in his padams. We are in two worlds, the mundane 
and the divine, as we listen to Ksetrayya’s padams or see 
them set to dance. Ksetrayya never refers to his ances- 
try as the poets of his day invariably have done. He has 
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no identity of his own, he is a part of the prapatti tradi- 
tion that makes him surrender himself to His will This 
IS sublimation of desires of the purest type Ksetrayya 
excels everyone else m Telugu poetry m his wilhng sur- 
render to Movva Gopala as his Lord Supreme This 
surrender to the Lord, as envisaged in the Gita or in 
Milton’s Paradise Lost is the highest and noblest form 
of human existence And this is Ksetrayya ’s sublime 
love for Movva Gopala. 

Ksetrayya’s padams have a place in folk literature. 
The sweetness and the melody in these poetical com- 
positions make them endunngly rich in their appeal to 
the common man as well as to the elite and the sophis- 
ticated Ksetrayya’s padams especially have an imme- 
diacy and relevance for they insist on an unswerving 
loyalty to God, and as long as human nature believes 
m the rightness and the justness of God, these padams 
with their rich music dance potential and hterary flour- 
ish will be a source of aesthetic pleasure and spiritual 
illumination. 



V KUTUMBA SASTRY 

PHENOMENOLOGY 
AND ADVAITAVEDANTA 


Parallelism in the philosophical thought is not an 
uncommon phenomenon It is partly accidental as it is 
said that ‘great people think alike’ and partly on ac- 
count of the influence of previous thinkers Ideas pene- 
trate into the minds of men through various ways and 
means Sometimes they enter into one’s mind through 
one’s own conscious efforts and sometimes, or to put 
it better, most of the time they enter into one’s mind 
throi^h an unknown and unconsaous way. The data 
thus entered in one’s mind through either way plays 
the role of supportive thought content plugged to which 
one’s flights into the reasoning, contemplation and re- 
flections take off. Under these conditions the results 
of such reasomng, contemplation and reflections carry 
parallelism with the previous thought but as the total 
data which is in the mind of the contemplator is not 
fully retrievable with its sources either by him or by the 
others such parallehsm becomes partly inexphcable 
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In the writings of Husserl, who is the pioneer and the 
foremost philosopher of phenomenological tradition, the 
influence of the Advaitic thought is quite cognizable. As 
is the case with several individual philosophers, there 
are several unsettled questions with regard to the phi- 
losophy of Husserl starting with the question what does 
the term ‘phenomenology’ mean to Husserl. As a person 
who cannot entertain even slightest claim of specializa- 
tion of phenomenology of western philosophy, I relay 
upon the views of one or two authors on Husserl and 
quote them extensively to elucidate the point of view of 
Husserl. Of course, I shall make my observations with 
regard to the parallelism that I found in the Advaita 
Vedanta. 

As it appears from the writings if W.T. Jones, Joseph 
J. Kockelmans and Hi chard Schnaitt, the ‘intentionality 
of the absolute being’, the ‘phenomenological reduction’ 
or ‘bracketing’ or the concept ‘epoche’ are the two main 
fundamental themes that Husserl has advocated in his 
philosophy. 

Let us examine Husserl’s ideas about the term ‘plie- 
nomenology’ and ‘phenoroenological reduction’ first. 
Husserl’s phenomenology seems to differ from the phe- 
nomenology of others. According to him phenomenol- 
ogy can begin only after the ‘transcendental pheno- 
menological reduction’ has been performed. For the 
beginning phenomenologist, there are number of dif- 
ferent ways of approaching the reduction. One may 
fallow Descartes on his road of total doubt. Alterna- 
tively one may examine one of the traditional philo- 
sophic disciplines, i.e. logic. By either way one is led 
to question what had previously seemed to be self evi- 
dent. On the Cartesian road we are led to question all 
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presuppositions of human experience; in logic, the pre- 
suppositions of judging of validity and truth become 
questionable. We begin, then, by questioning what we 
had previously taken for granted or by wondering at 
what seemed to be most familiar. This involves a change 
of attitude. We must look at the world with ‘new eyes’. ^ 

Husserl explains his notion of ‘new attitude’ by em- 
plo3ring several phrases. “I no longer attach any validity 
to the ‘natural belief in the existence of what I experi- 
ence’. I ‘invalidate’, ‘inhibit’, ‘disqualify’ all commit- 
ments with reference to experienced objects. ‘I bracket 
the objective world’.” This last is one of the best known 
phrases used in this connection.* 

Husserl draws his metaphor from mathematics where 
we place an expression in brackets and put a sign in front 
of it. By this bracketing the objective world we ‘give it 
a different value’. In performing the reduction the phe- 
nomenologist establishes himself as ‘disinterested spec- 
tator’ and changes his practical aims. The result of 
this change of attitude is a change in my experience. 
Previously experienced reality now becomes ‘mere phe- 
nomenon’. This Kantian term is here used in a new 
sense; any object of experience becomes ‘phenomenon’ 
for the observer who recognizes the objects ’s claim to 
reality but reserves decision on the validity of that claim. 

In the ‘natural’, ‘pre-analytic’ and ‘pre-pheno- 
menological’ attitude we generally believe that we live 
in a real world. This beHef is ‘put out of action’ ‘sus- 
pended’, ‘we make no use of it’. We are left with a 
world as phenomenon, a world which claims to be; but 
we refuse for the time being to pass on the validity of 
these claims.* 
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At this point we may tnrn our attention towar< 
terms loka-drsti and sastra-drsti, vyavabarika-drsl 
paramarthika-drsti, tattva-drsti and atattva-drsti i 
are used quite frequently in the Ad" 
vedanta. In the loka-drsti which is nothing but the 
ural standpoint’ or the state of ‘pre-phenomenoh 
reduction’ to use Husserlian terminology, things i 
world are given to our experience with various n 
and forms. Characteristics and qualities and dos 
don’ts. As against this, in the sastra-drsti all 
names and forms, characteristics and qualities, doi 
don’ts are dispensed with as non-real and the wo 
presented to one’s experience in its essentied natr 
non-dual Brahman. Husserl says that phenomen< 
can begin only after the ‘transcendental phenomen 
ical reduction’. Advaitins also say that the para 
tbika-drsti or sastra-drsti can arise only after subli 
of the world by one’s own efforts of erdploying pa 
or inquiry. This concept of pariksa enjoined bj 
Upanisads such as pariksya Jokan karmacitan brabi 
nirvedamayat nasti akrtah krtena,'^ srotavyo mant 
nididbyasitavyah,^ etc. can be equated with the ‘p 
sophical reflection’ of Husserl. 

The Katbopanisad speaks about a courageous p€ 
who ‘has turned his eyes inward and reflected upoi 
self within the body with a desire to attain immortal 
The Upanisads and the Advaita-vendanta also s 
about another concept, namely pravilapa which m 
reduction of all effects into their causes or realizing 
effects do not have an independent existence than 
of their causes.'^ There are numerous references in 
Upanisads highlighting the philosophical reflection, 
lowing is the process of pravilapa. The gross vs 
[stbula-prapanca) is to be reduced to its causal £ 
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i.e. the subtle world (suksma-prapahca) that in turn 
is to be reduced into its causal form, i.e. the causal 
word (karana-prapanca) and that in turn is to be re- 
duced to its cause, i.e. the Brahman without the world 
( nisp^apahca- braJguan). 

Similarly in the scheme of five sheaths (panca-kosas) 
the gross annamaya-kosa is to be reduced to the subtle 
pTanamaya-knsa, the pr^amaya into the manomaya, 
the manomaya into the vijnanamaya, the vijhanamaya 
into the anandamaya, the anandamaya into the puccha- 
biahman. Once this pravUapa or reduction is done with 
the help of parlksa or inquiry or philosophical reflec- 
tion, the world presented to us in the state of natural 
stand point changes completely. This change of natural 
standpoint is be^uiifuliy described by the Upanisadic 
statements such yatia vedab avedah,® ‘the state in 
whic^ the Vedas, cease to be the Vedas’, etc. When 
the ignorance which is responsible for the origination 
of various types -of distinctions is dispelled and rooted 
out completely the aridya or nescience with all its ef- 
fects, i.e. the world ceases to ejdst in all the three times, 
i.e. past, present and future.® Despite total change in 
the natural standpoint we still continue to experience 
the world exactly as we experienced it before, but with- 
out granting its ‘claim to be valid and real’ to put it 
in Husserl’s phrase. This is the typical experience of a 
jivanmukta or one who is liberated while living. The 
world appears to such a person in an entirely changed 
way. This seems to be the same as the phenomenolog- 
ical way of experiencing. I quote words of Husserl in 
this context: “We put out of action the general thesis 
which belongs to the essence of the natural standpoint, 
we place in brackets whatever it includes respecting the 
nature of being. This entire natural world, therefore, 
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which is continually ‘there for us’ ‘present to our hand’ 
and will ever remain there, -is a ‘fact-world’ of which we 
continue to be conscious ^ven though it pleases us to 
put it in brackets. If I do this, as I am fully free to 
do, I do not then deny this ‘world’, as though I were 
a sophist. I do not doubt that it is there as thpugh I 
were a skeptic; but I use the ‘phenomenological’ apocbe 
which completely bars me from using any judgement 
that concerns spatio-temporal existence (Dasein)” 

The reduction of the world into its ultimate cause is 
clearly spoken of in the Upanisads and the texts on the 
Advaita-vedanta. For example: 

prapancopasamah sivodvaiiahJ^ 
airvayavyatirekabbyarn panaakosavivekatah/ 
svatmanam tata uddhrtya param brahma 

prapadyate/^'^ 

W.T. Jones interprets the above passage of Husserl in 
the following way: “it is important' to imderstand both 
what Husserl meant by ‘doubt’ and also how radical was 
the doubt that he wished us to learn to cultivate. To be- 
gin with, at least as far as this .passage goes, doubt does 
not mean disbelieving something but suspending judge- 
ment about it. Now it is ob'^ously possible to bracket 
particular beliefs within the natural standpoint, and we 
often do so if we cannot get 'a clear view of some ob- 
ject. If, for instance, I am at the theatre, I may wonder 
whether the books in a bookcase on the set are real or 
painted, and not being able to get on the stage I may 
simply suspend judgement, 'neither believing nor disbe- 
lieving that they are painted Husserl wants me 

to suspend judgement not only in cases where I caimot 
get a clear and unimpeded view of something, but even 
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in cases where, for instance, ... where the book is not 
on the stage but in my hand. Of course, I am not to 
suspend the experience of .... holding the book in my 
hand. But I am to suspend judgement about whether 
I am actually .... have the book in my hand. To put 
this in Husserl’s technical language, I am not to doubt 
the being of the book; I am to doubt that the book has 
being in the mode of existence, for it may have being in 
the mode of a dream.” 

Erom the discussion and illustration given above it 
becomes clear that Husserl’s ‘bracketing’ is some sort 
of suspension of judgement with regard to the reality of 
the worldly objects, though there is no suspension expe- 
rience. Advaitin also speaks the same language and says 
that the worldly things continue to be presented to our 
consciousness very much alike for a common man and re- 
alized man (jnam'n), but jhanin experiences them with 
an awareness that they are non-real. With regard to 
the suspension of judgement , it is clear from the above 
passage of Husserl g-nd his interpretation that while ob- 
jects of world continue to be experienced, judgement 
with regard to their spatio-temporal existence is to be 
suspended. It is also said that as we suspend judgement 
in case of imclear objects, it is to be suspended in case of 
clear objects also just as we suspend judgement in case 
of objects of dream where things are experienced clearly 
but their spatio-temporal existence cannot be conceded. 

Now, it is clear that Advaitin too puts forth the same 
argument. Taldng the dream objects as an example, the 
Advaitin argues that the world objects also are neither 
real nor unreal but non-real as totally unreal objects 
such as square circle cannot be given to our experience; 
and the objects which are given to our experience but 
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sublated later on, such as dream objects, cannot be real, 
for real objects cannot be sublated. As the dream ob- 
jects are given to our experience and later sublated, they 
are neither real nor unreal but non-real to put it dis- 
tinctively. This argument is extended to the world in 
the waJdng state also and it is also judged as non-real. 
Though it appears as if that there is no question of ‘sus- 
pension of judgement’ according to the Advaita, indeed, 
it is a case of suspension of judgement as the status of 
reality of the worldly objects is stated as neither real nor 
unreal but indescribable. Indescribability of the objects 
can be nothing other than suspending the judgement 
with regard to their reality. 

Sometimes, of course, the pure self is enjoined to be 
pulled out from the mind-body complex instead of re- 
ducing or dissolving the mind-body complex into it. The 
Katbopanisari speaks that one should pull out his pure 
self from the mind-body complex just as inner tender 
straw is pulled out from the outer straw.^® 

Apavada is another concept which runs parallel to 
the concept pravUapa with some difference. It is in the 
form of ‘setting aside’ objects other than the pure self 
as anatman. Apavada enjoys the support of weU known 
sruti: neii netiJ'* The Dasa&IoiTof Sankara also explains 
apavada or negation well. PravUapa may be understood 
as the dissolution of effects into their cause, whereas 
apavada is the negation of the characteristics and ob- 
jects of the world as anatman. By both these efforts 
the pure self is experienced as distinct from the world 
of effects. 

Further, The CbSndogyopanisad emphasises that all 
effects are mere appearances originated through distinct 
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names and their cause alone is real. It discusses the 
essence o£ the objects and states that the pot, plate, etc. 
are distinct only on account of their distinct names and 
hence mere appearances devoid of reality and that they 
are none but the clay.^® Therefore, the clay is the reality 
over which pot, etc. effects are superimposed. It further 
concludes that effects do not have reality other than that 
of their cause. Cause and effect are not distinct in their 
essence. The distinction is only on account of distinct 
names by which we refer to them. Extending the logic 
further, it conveys that the Brahman alone is real and 
everything other than the Brahman is superimposed on 
it. Hence, the world is nothing but an appearance. The 
essence of the world objects is nothing but the Brahman. 

This discourse of the Chandogya also is in the form 
of phenomenological reflection through which the world 
is reduced or bracketed in the Brahman. In its effort 
to do away with the names and forms of effects such 
as pot, etc. and to find the very essence of them the 
Ch^dogyopanisad clearly speaks about the Husserlian 
concept of ‘bracketing’. 

In yet another place in the Chandogya it is stated 
that each element, i.e. prihivi (earth), ap (water) and 
tejas (fixe) are, indeed, a conglomeration of all the three 
of them. On analysing, every element ceases to exist 
as one single element and its true nature of being a 
composition of all the three elements is realized.^® 

Thus, the Upanisads speak about the philosophi- 
cal reflection and phenomenological reduction in several 
places in several ways. There is no dearth of informa- 
tion to prove that the essence of the worldly objects is 
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distinct from the appearances of them. Thus, broadly- 
speaking the Upanis&ds and the Advaita-vedanta also 
preach some sort of phenomenological reduction or 
bracketing and experiencing of the essence of the -worldly 
objects. They also confirm that such an experience of 
the essence of ti^e worldly objects -will be entirely dif- 
ferent from the experience of worldly objects of appear- 
ance. 

Advaitins bring in the concept of superimposition 
(adijasa) and argue that the object superimposed does 
not possess reality other than the reality of its substra- 
tum. Since the world is superimposed on the Brahman, 
Brahman the substratum alone is the real and the world 
is non-real. With regard to the concept of pravilapa it is 
said that the effects axe to be dissolved into their causes. 
In this way causal relationship is en-visaged while ef- 
fects are dissolved into their causes. In Husserl’s phi- 
losophy both the concept of superimposition as well as 
the causal relation axe not taken into account. It is 
agreed that Husserl’s phenomenological reduction can 
be approached in a number of different ways. It is also 
said that ‘one may follow Descartes on his road of total 
doubt. Alternatively one may examine one of the tradi- 
tional philosophic disciplines, e.g. logic in an attempt to 
imcover the aims implicit in its development. By either 
way one is led to question what had previously seemed 
self e-vrident’. Now we may add one more way, the ‘su- 
perimposition way’ or the ^adbyaropaparada way’ as yet 
another alternative to undertake the phenomenological 
reduction. Indeed, Advaitins call adhyaropapavada as 
a ‘method’ to realize the Brahman. Husserl also called 
the phenomenological reduction as a method. But it 
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is not clear in his philosophy as to realize what such 
reduction be undertaken. 

Now, a word on the intentionahty of the absolute be- 
ing. Richard Schmitt writes: “Absolute being 
(Sciendes) is in the form of an intentional life which, 
whatever else it may be aware of, is at the same time 
aware of itself. The ‘I’ which transforms the world 
into mere phenomenon is, in so doing, aware of itself 
as transforming the world and cannot be subjected to 
the same transformation. But apart, from its ‘modes 
of relatedness’ and its ‘modes of behaviour’ this ‘I’ is 
completely devoid of any content which could be stud- 
ied or explicated. It is completely indescribable being 
no more than a pure ego”. Intentionahty strictly as per 
above description can be accepted as similar to saksin 
despite our stand that saksin is totally udasina or ‘dis- 
interested witness’. But Husserl also speaks about the 
‘tendency of consciousness to direct itself towards ob- 
jects’. This is not acceptable to Advaita as the saksin 
is udasipa. It is the nature of the antaktarana and in- 
driyas to tend towards their objects as according to the 
scheme of Advaita-vedphta. 

The comparison made above throws hght on certain 
basic issues which have been analysed and examined in 
both the traditions. The findings of both the traditions 
also appear to be similar to each other in several aspects. 
A few of such instances are as follows: 

1) Both the traditions envisage that the world that is 
given in everyone’s experience is only an appearance of 
it but not the essence of it. 
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2) Both the traditions emphasize the necessity to un- 
dertake the ‘philosophical reflection’ to understand and 
experience the truth of wpg:j.d. 

3) Both the traditions give top pre-eminence to the pure 
consciousness in the scheme of their philosophies and see 
that their philosophies centre around the consciousness. 

4) Both the traditions realize the necessity to under- 
stand the distinction between the eternal and the non- 
eternal between appearance and reality of the worldly 
objects, and 

5) Both the traditions attempt to set aside the various 
appearances of the world and to reduce the world to 
consciousness, of course, in their own way. 

However I feel that the thinking in the tradition of 
Advaita is more complete and systematic. More com- 
plete because they start the philosophy with the asser- 
tion that there is only one ultimate reality. And the 
world with all its numerous forms and names is to be ac- 
coimted as mere appearance possessing somewhat lower 
reality so that it can be effective and functional and 
to be dis carded or absolved into the ultimate reality. 
Husserl does not start with the assumption of one ul- 
timate reality but reaches the same conclusion. More 
systematic because Advaitins speak elaborately about 
how the apparent world gathers its reality in the state 
pre-phenomenological reduction. They say that it is on 
account of adijasa or superimposition. Husserl does 
not pay his attention to the question that when in re- 
ality the world is mere appearance why and from what 
source and in what way it obtained its reality in our 
experience, ‘Suspension for the time being’ seems to be 
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unsystematic and arbitrary as it is on account his wish 
and desire he does it Whereas in Advaita-vedanta, 
since world is superimposed on the Brahman and not 
on account of somebody’s wishes and fancies, it is once 
again totally negated but not ^suspended for the time 
being’ 

It also appears to me that when Husserl speaks about 
consciousness he refers at best the saksm of the Advaita 
but not Brahman as such as he speaks about conscious- 
ness from within the frame of epistemic experience. Ad- 
vaita is one step ahead of him that it transcends epis- 
temic experience when it speaks about the Bra hm an 
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KARUNASINDHU DAS 

A VYAKARANA PERSPECTIVE 
ON DISAMBIGUATION 


While body language, viz. winkling of an eye, move- 
ment of the hands or so and speech behaviour could be 
equally communicative in terms of Semiotics, human ar- 
ticulation was duly admitted in India as the most accu- 
rate and effective vehicle of communication^ as early as 
700 B C. and methods of disambiguation too could be far 
behind. Ambiguity of expression in fact seized Indian 
mind from a very early date. It was defined and treated 
as one of interpretation of sentence meaning arising out 
of imderstanding the Vedas and the popular tongues 
alike as a means to valid cognition. And a sentence, 
or for that matter, sentence-meaning was approached 
from either synthetic or analytical viewpoint. Some con- 
strued it as a synthetic construction of component parts; 
others took it up as a single whole but agreed on anal- 
ysis of the same into parts as a pedagogic exercise. The 
NaiySyikas, BhE^^as and rhetoricians fall in the first line 
which the PrSbh&karas and the grammarians of Pamni’s 
school belong to the second. Interestingly, a sentence 
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meaning is always identified as something more than 
the sum-total of component word-meanings. The com- 
plex network of semantico^syntactical relations respon- 
sible for this ‘something more’ was construed in terms 
of tatparya (faculty of purport), sainsaragamaryada, 
laksana or so in schools of Indian logic, rhetorics and 
Mimamsa. It was found also that contextual necessities 
demand certain semantic adjustments among associa- 
tives in an expression. Verily, mere grasping of primary 
meaning, etymological, conventional or so, does not go 
far and suffice to help in grasping the whole gamut of 
a sentence-meaning. Schools of thought settled down, 
therefore, to the task of finding out an eflicient device 
commensurate with their systemic compulsions for in- 
terpreting the same. Besides there are words in Sanskrit 
which do with or without minimum phonemic changes 
signify different senses, though mutually related. Some 
words are even possessed of two or more extremely dif- 
ferent denotations (e.g. iari meaning ‘the lord’ or ‘a 
lion’). 

True, selection restriction effected by semantic com- 
patibility may come to our rescue on many an occasion. 
But there are many other cases where in spite of perfect 
syntactic coherence, import of a sentence differs in ac- 
cordance with space, time, person or so. The major role 
played by context in ascertaining the signification of an 
expression has, therefore, been duly taken notice of. As 
it is evident, ambiguity thus occurs at either word-level 
or sentence-level. 

Indian logicians followed by rhetoricians admitted a 
faculty of implication (laksana) in addition to one of de- 
notation (abbidba) in coiurse of justifying a secondary 
word-meaning in a given context. The Bhatta school 
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of Mimamsa admitted tlie same faculty to bridge the 
gap among individual word-meanings. Ambiguity at 
the sentence-level too was sought to be clarified with 
the same device by some including the vedantins and 
the rhetoricians. It may be either a case of viparita- 
laksana where the face-value meaning of an expression 
contradicts the exact import thereof (e.g. upakrtam 
babu tatra, etc. in reference to a mischief done by some- 
one) or a hyperbole (axthavada) implying praise or cen- 
sure of something caring little for literal meaning^ or 
an expression consisting of different meaningful words 
but still signifying as a single whole an indivisible uni- 
tary meaning (akbandErtha) (e.g. tat tvam asi, so ’yam 
devadattab, etc.) determined in compliance with the 
discourse-context (prakarana). Verily, what a sentence 
actually means is to be ascertained always according as 
the speaker intends on communication.® Hence rhetori- 
cians have accepted a third faculty, viz. vyanjana, the 
faculty of suggestion in case a meaning is suggested on 
the basis of either primary or secondary meaning. 

The Grammar school of Panini combines in one both 
the holistic and analytical attitudes to sentence as well 
as sentence-meaning. Both of them are upheld as im- 
mutable and still they are analysed into parts for prac- 
tical needs. The same is the case with words, ^ since 
they are construed as consisting of linguistic items, viz. 
root, suffix, prefix, infix, augment, etc. together with 
a variety of phonetic changes, viz. gunation, lengthen- 
ing, palatalization, ehsion and the like, wherever neces- 
sary. Likewise a compound is treated as the totality of 
meaningful units® joined together and each segment of 
meaning of the compound is accordingly assigned to a 
constituent unit. 
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Sanskrit grammar has, for obvious reasons, ascer- 
tained some distinctive features morphological or oth- 
erwise as veritable ways to disambiguation, e.g.: 

i. mahad-dbana ‘wealth of the great’, 
maha-dhana^ ‘the great wealth’. 

ii. raja-sakha ‘one whose friend happens to be the king’. 
raja-sakha^ ‘the friend of the King’. 

iii. vata-cchaya ‘shadow of a banian tree’, 
vata-cchaya (n.)® ‘shadow of banian trees’. 

iv. stri-sabha ‘a women’s conference’, 
stri-sabha (n.)® ‘unity of the womenfolk’. 

Accentual peculiarities prevailing in various types of 
compound too help a lot in this respect. The clasac ex- 
ample of chanting a mantra with wrong accentuation 
in the word indxa-satru and its fatal outcome^® may 
be an eye-opener here. Verily, in a form like stbiila- 
prsati, obtained by either babuvrihi or karmadbaraya 
■type of compound, nothing but the position of acute 
accent therein can decode the exact meaning. If there 
were acute accent on the final syllable, it would be a 
case of karmadh^aya. With acute accent retained in 
the initial segment the form belongs to babuvrihi type 
so that it means a cow on the skin of which there are 
large spots. 

Of course, there are compounds where ambiguity in 
respect of number can be hardly grappled with by any 
means. For example, raja-purusa may equally mean ser- 
vant of either one king or many kings. 

The device of affixation including zero affixation rep- 
resented otherwise by suffixal elision^® comes to be an- 
other effective instrument of disambiguation. Some 
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cases of ambigiiity at the word-level and the Pamnian 
method for disaopibig^ation this way may be summed up 
as follows : 


Word 

pusya 

vanga 

jambu 

canca 

simha 

vasudeva 


TABLE I 
Meanings 

1. ‘a constellation of stars’ 

2. ‘the moon adjacent thereto’ 

3. ‘a period of time indicated by 
the moon at that position 

1. ‘the Vanga tribe’ 

2. ‘habitat thereof’ (P. 4,2.81) 

1. ‘blackberry tree’ 

2. ‘blackberry fruit’ (R 4.3.166) 

1. ‘a human form made of grass, etc.’ 

2. ‘a human being so named’ (P. 6.3.98) 

1. ‘a lion’ 

2. ‘pictorial image of a lion’ 

as an emblem on a flag or so’ 

(P. 5.3.100) 

1. ‘Lord Vasudeva’ 

2. ‘an image of the Lord meant for 
earning livelihood (P. 5.3.99) though 
not for sale, nor meant for worship’ 


In each of the above instances, suffixal eHsion of 
Jup type is taken recourse to for retaining the form in- 
tact and yet admitting the additional quota of semantic 
acquisitions. In other words, jambu ‘blackberry tree’ 
+ suffix (meaning ‘fruit’) - suffix = jambu ‘blackberry 
fruit’. 
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TABLE II 


Word Meanings 

kamboja, cola, 1. ‘a warrior tribe or the habitat 

kerala, saka, thereof’ 

yavana 

Also, anga, vajiga,2. ‘a descendant of the tribe or the 
naagadba, kuru kind of the land’ 

paniniya, apisala, 1. ‘subject of study propounded by 
(P.4.2.64) a teacher’ 

2. ‘a student of the subject or an 
expert therein’ 

astaka, dasaka, 1. ‘a bunch of rules’ 
trika (P.4.2.65) 

2. ‘a student of the rules or 
an expert therein’ 

AfExation followed by sufHxal elision of Ink type is 
held responsible for semantic increment in the above. 

TABLE m 


Word 

Meanings 

Feminine 

= Meaning 

avanti, 

a warrior clan 

suffix 


kunti, 

or 



kuru, 

its habitat 



surasena. 

> 



madra 




+ 




Feminine 


Governing 

suffix = 



queen of 

avanti, 



the land, 

kunti^ etc. 


eg. Avanti 
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A secondary stifEx is elided and feminine suffix af- 
fixed to the base to justify the meaning of the resultant 
words (P. 4.1.176-177). 

Feminine word-form Meaning 

B. amaJaii, badari, a tree 

jambu, etc. 

changed to neuter, 

viz. amalaka, fruit of the tree 

badara, jambu concerned. 

C. sravistba, pbalguni, a constellation of stars 
anuradha, srati 

visakha 

change in gender 

(sravistba, phalguna, something derived out 

anuradha, svati, of the constellation 

visakha (P. 4.3.34) 

The above words mean differently in different gen- 
ders. To Pamni, the semantic increment is due to a 
secondary suffix which is elided. 

TABLE IV 
Word Meanings 

katha, caraka 1. name of a teacher of a subject 

(P. 4.2.64, 4.3.107) of Vedic study 

2. subject of study propounded 

3. A student of the subject or 

an expert therein 
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Here each, subsequent meaning results from the prece- 
dent one by way of affixation followed by elision of the 
same. 

An extension, development or shift of meaning is 
easily perceptible in the above cases without reference 
to laksana or so, Panini construed the phenomenon in 
terms of morphological increment wdth this in view that 
similar extension, shift or otherwise of meaning is very 
much a result of affixation in many other instances with- 
out any elision of suffix. True, a secondary meaning 
gains ground invariably in a given sentential context 
while the morphologistic viewpoint apparently seeks to 
construe all semantic items within the word boundary 
itself. But even then, in fact, Panini marked to a large 
extent, in his formulations certain limits of circumstan- 
tial environment, viz. number, gender or so and admit- 
ted thereby context-sensitive meaning faculty of mor- 
phemes. The school he led did not however formally ac- 
cept a separate faculty of import of word for secondary 
meaning. To many a Sanskrit grammarian, in fact, no 
meaning is that much secondary; it may at best be called 
less conventional (aprasiddha). In other words, each 
morpheme is possibly impregnated with a variety of 
senses (sarve saxvarth.a-vacakSh) and one out of many is 
chosen at a time according to circumstantial necessities. 
The VaJcyapadiya is credited with an exhaustive formu- 
lation on usual cases of commonplace ambiguity and 
respective keys to their disambiguation. A neighbour- 
ing word or absence thereof, modulation of a speaker’s 
voice, accent as well as space, time, person concerned 
and some such extra-lingtiistic considerations of either 
psychological or sociological implications play the cat- 
alytic role in ascertaining the intended word-meaning in 
an expression. 
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Titus saindhava denotes salt in a dining hall, but a 
horse in the battle-field. The word citrabhanu means 
fire in the context of description of night, but with ref- 
erence to description of a day, it means the sun. The 
Aryans and non- Aryans are reported to have meant by 
yava two different objects, viz. barley and kangu re- 
spectively and in the Vedic observation, viz. yavamayas 
carur bhavati it is barley that is referred to since the 
said item is described as follows: 

yadanya osadhayo rolayante atbaite modamanas 

tisthanti. 

A popular saying also goes that it is through morpho- 
logical analysis in grammar, conventional use noted in 
a dictionary, association with a neighbouring word and 
the like that meaning of a word is ascertained.^® Verily, 
these are words which are of more than one denotation 
ascertained in a given context. There is also the pos- 
sibility that conventional meaning of any word being 
Incompatible within the context, a contextual meaning, 
be it secondary, unconventional or so is postulated for 
the same. 

Grammarians have identified as many as six facets 
of word meaning, viz. genre (jati), partictdar (vyakti), 
gender (linga), number (saipkbya,) case (karaka) and 
the word-form itself, the choice between the first two 
being a major bone of contention among philosophers of 
language. As Patanjali points- out in the Mahabhasya, 
P5:j,ini took a pragmatic view in this respect and opted 
for either according to circumstances.^® The role of con- 
text is emphasized time and again with reference to sig- 
nification in the MahShMsya. For example, the word, 
viz. Biddha in siddhe ^abdSrthasambandbe is construed 
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as one opposed to karyaJ"^ Here Patanjali takes recourse 
to the maxim: vyakhyanato visesapratipattir na hi 
samdehad alaksanam to mean that it is interpretation 
that disambiguates an ambiguous rule or so. Canons of 
interpretation "were also formulated. Definition rules too 
occur as clarification of meaning of the technical terms 
used. Verily, popular words employed as technical terms 
may very often lead to confusion in absence of proper 
definition rules. In the given circumstances, between 
the technical and non-technical meanings it is the for- 
mer that serves the purpose in the sastra though in some 
cases at least both are equally relevant.^® Preference of 
the principle to the subsidiary, or for that matter, of the 
primary to the secondary was also duly emphasized in 
respect of interpretation of grammatical rules. 

The meta-language of rules is however, not always 
the proper idol for popular expressions. Thus the co- 
ordinate compound, viz. agnisomau of names of two 
gods does not lie exclusively with the pair of the said 
gods, it refers equally to a pair of persons in a phrasal 
environment, viz. agnisomau manavaiau. Even gram- 
matical norms could not but accept equal treatment of 
both direct (pratipadokta) and secondary (laksanika) 
forms indicated in the paribhasa: ga-ma-dagrabanesv 
avisesah. 

The claim of laksanika or for that matter, admis- 
sion of laksana as a semantic device for disambigua- 
tion could hardly be ignored by grammarians for long. 
Thus Patanjali a dmi ts the situations where a contextual 
meaning is signified by a word in a sentence. Verily, each 
laksanika meaning, so to fihy, is related this way or that 
to the primary meaning Concerned, the connecting Hnk 
between the two being one between either the locus and 
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the locatee or qualification and qualificand or proximity, 
association or so.^^ 

Some sort of similarity too bridges the gap in many 
cases. This gives rise to two types of secondary mean- 
ing, viz. snddha-laksamka and gavLna-laksanika. In each 
case, however, a development or shift of primary mean- 
ing is evident, Patanjali has, therefore, accepted the 
phenomenon as a semantic one^° and both Kaiyata and 
Nagesa thereupon admit the play of faculty of impli- 
cation.^^ Interpretation of the above case in terms of 
abhedopacara by Candragomin is not different altoge- 
ther. The same device of superimposition of one upon 
the other is of frequent utility in any natural language 
and each case of its occurrence justifies itself with the 
instrument, the relationship involved and the rational 
superimposition. 

What we have gathered from Sanskrit grammatical 
sources on ways and means to disambiguation may be 
summed up as follows: 

1. Morphemic distinctions and accentual peculiarities 
help a lot in disambiguating compound forms. 

2. In certain cases of mutually related signification, 
zero affixation is an effective instrument of disambigua- 
tion in case similar semantic departure is verifiable else- 
where with affixation resulting in either internal or ex- 
ternal flexion. 

3. Even within a word boundary itself, certain items 
of contextual circumstances, viz. number, gender, etc. 
reign supreme in ascertairung the exact word-meaning. 
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4. A plethora of signals lying beyond the word bound- 
ary too works well with words either possessed of double 
or multiple conventional denotations or context-sensitive 
to the extent of admitting a secondary or unconven- 
tional meaning to its fold. 

5. Early grammarians ignored laksanE but their fol- 
lowers did not fight shy of accepting it. The widely 
accepted device of superimposition is but another mode 
of approaching a secondary meaning. 

6. Interpretation tuned to speaker’s intention is the ul- 
timate resort for disambiguation; canons of interpreta- 
tion, definition rules and the like converge in this exer- 
cise. 

True, an artificial language is free from ambiguity, 
but that alone at the cost of nuances and subtleties of 
expression frequently encountered in a natural language. 
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M. SRIMANNARAYANA MURTI 

SOURCES AND METHODS OF PANINI 


Pamm’s Astadhyayi is a synclitonic granunaj de- 
scnbing tlie Sanskrit language of 7th century B C Hence 
it IS confined to only certain Vedic texts, certain di- 
alects spoken by certain groups of the Old Indo-Aryan 
speech community The Vedic texts he accounted for 
could not properly be fisted out, for several forms in 
the extant Vedic texts could not be described by the 
rules of Pamm on the one hand, and several Paninian 
usages could not be located in the extant texts on the 
other Panini himself refers to the dialects of the East 
and the North; but he does not specify his dialect 
Patanjali, his commentator who flourished after lapse 
of a TuiTiimum of four hundred years, says that the area 
of his language was Aryavarta and that ‘the usage of the 
learned’ {sistavyavabara) in that region was the target 
language.^ The language of the learned of those days, 
was very close to the Vedic language; for, it is only this 
speech commumty which was closely associated with the 
sacrifices involving the Vedic texts for recitation and 
ritual,* 
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For the understanding of Panini, we have two works, 
namely the Vartika of Katyayana and the Mahabhasya 
of Patahjali. Katyayana refers to one commentator of 
Pamni called Vyadi who was supposed to have writ- 
ten a great commentary from the semantic point of 
view called Samgraba, extending over one lakh slokas.^ 
As Bhartrhari records, the Saxagraha became already a 
tough work to be read and understood, and Patanjali 
wrote his Bbasya based upon the SarngraJxa with elab- 
oration of the salient features of the linguistic specu- 
lations of Saiagraha.^ While the Vartika is a critique 
evaluating his author’s opinion in very brief statements 
as crisp as those of the sQtra, Patanjali chose to write 
a bbasya, an advocation of the author. In a bbasya 
the commentator explains not only the text but also 
his own statements. So wherever he has to differ from 
his author Patanjali explains the statements of PSi^ini 
and KitySyana at first and then gives his views begin- 
ning his discourse vnih apare,‘ pare,^ snye/ etc. After 
Bhart|hari (4th cent.A.D.) the Saxpgraha lost irrecover- 
ably, except for a few scanty illustrations cited in the 
works of Bhartrhari. Thus we lost a full picture about 
the semantic considerations which Plriini had before 
him for formulating his rules. 

As Pati^aU says, PB:^m formulated his rules with 
enomoui ^ort and tranquility of mind in a calm and 
peaceful locale in a comfortable posture facing east with- 
out ax^ mundane expectations out of his work. He did 
not even name his work.* AflidhyfyF is a label tagged 
to the work on the ground that it was supposed to 
have been composed in eight chapters.* KltyEyana at- 
tests that even by his time there were difierent versions 
for several groups of the sCftraj besides variants in the 
text.^° Bhartrhi^ laments that the text tradition was 
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broken time eind again and it was restructured in differ- 
ent periods for restoration.’^^ Thus the interpretation of 
the rules of Pamni itself became a science and a serious 
subject of study in order to obtain a cleax picture about 
the methods and sources of the grammatical tradition 
followed by Panini. Even today there are many mod- 
ern scholars who raise doubts about the exact extent 
of the text and opine that several chapters were only 
interpolations and not in the author’s text. 

Just as the name of the book is not specified, the 
name of the subject was also not mentioned in Pamni ’s 
sutra-patha, a text which is meant to be transmitted 
orally and memorized by the students. Patanjali calls 
this subject ^abdSnuiasana.^^ As Nlge^a explains, on 
the basis of the derivative conventional sense (yoga- 
rfi^ha), grammar is called iabdSnudSsana] for, correct 
words are suggested to the speech community by ex- 
cluding the wrong or corrupt words. Here the exclusion 
is possible from the point of view of meaning only. It is 
because there cannot be any vtrord wluch is either correct 
or corrupt exclusively without any reference to meaning. 
An empty word without meaning is as good as the sound 
of a drum. A word or its meaning may undergo change 
in form or obtain new shades of meaning respectively. 
So the grammarian has to come to help in cases of am- 
biguity or confusion arising out of inability to correlate 
the words with their meanings correctly. Ibr example 
the word aivais correct in the sense of ‘horse’ and wrong 
in the sense of 'one who does not have wealth’ for which 
asva should be used.^^ Sinnlarly the words samaja end 
a&mSj& are correct in the senses of 'a herd of beasts’ 
and 'a society of human beings’ respectively and wrong 
when used in vice versa. 
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Sabdanusasanam is a necessary aid for any inter- 
action in the speech community either at sacrifice or 
in common parlance. There are two methods known 
during the times of Panini and Pataiijali for preparing 
sabdanusasanam, namely ‘enumeration’ and ‘prescrip- 
tion’. In the enumeration method all the words which 
gained currency in the learned assembly axe grouped 
and listed out ope after another. The text thus consti- 
tuted is called pratipada-patha ‘magazine of words’.^® 
Depending upon. phonological, morphological and se- 
mantic considerations the magazines get different 
nomenclatures like nigba^tu, kosa, dbatu-patba, gana- 
patha, etc. Nigbantus are the lists of words which are 
considered to be fit and fec^d in usage in a given text, 
wherein analogy fails considerably.^® Kosas are lists of 
words grouped according to meanings, which serve as 
a dictionary and a thesaurus.^’' The dbatu-patbas give 
the fists of roots with their basal meanings,^® The gana- 
patbas give the lists of nouns which fall under groups 
with similax morphological patterns by proportional 
analogy.^® Even ig, the Vedalaksa^a literature,^® we find 
various works containing large fists of words of uneven 
nature; e.g. woj-<^s of irregular sandbi,^° words ending 
with nakara,^^ etc. The other types of Vedalaksana 
works like anukiamams^'^ faU in fine with the word mag- 
azines of the grammarians. All these works are of lim- 
ited function and hence are recommended for memoriza- 
tion. 

The prescription method is of another type which 
contains rules by application of which the words are 
obtained.^® Before rules are formulated the grammar- 
ian assembles the words he decides to treat into groups 
on the basis of semantic associations. Grouping is a 
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convenience to formulate semantic categories into wjhipli 
each word is expected to occur. These groups could be 
the established word magazines or the lists formxilated 
for the purpose by the grammarian. 

The rules are hierarchically arranged so that a gen- 
eral rule is superseded by an exceptional rule.^^ This 
prescriptive method is of use for description of a lan- 
guage on a large canvas as that of Panini, which has 
both the Vedic and spoken forms of Sanskrit as the 
target. The gemus of Pamni is that the arrangement 
of rules is more sophisticated than a flow chart of a 
computer program. Hence the grammatical method of 
Pamni is adaptable to the grammar of the modern com- 
puter languages, especially in handling large data bases 
of Indian languages. In this sense Panini’s grammar 
is a prescriptive grammar and it operates well only in 
the cases of words w^iich were assembled by the author 
and known to his speech community. Thus it should 
never be understood that the grammar can create new 
words unknown to the author by applying various rules. 
Patanjali illustrates this phenomenon with a counter ex- 
ample of potter. One who is in need of earthenware like 
pots for use in ritual or household goes to the potter 
and orders for making new pots as per his requirements 
and specifications. The pots are made accordingly, hi 
the same way no one goes to a grammarian with a re- 
quest for coining new words or meanings for his use in 
the language.^® So Katyayana declares the axiom that 
the words, meanings and their relationships are fixed in 
the language*® and qach one can be recalled with any 
one of the three. The successful functionalism of the 
rules is in proportion to the arrangement of rules. The 
arrangement of rules confirms in its turn the grouping 
of words in the magazine. 
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Vy^arana is another general name for grammar like 
sabdanusasana. It is used by Katyayana in his vartika, 
(Pan. 1.1.1, vt.l4): laksyalaksane vyakaranam. It 
means that the term vyakarana is applicable either ex- 
clusively or collectively to the rules (Jaksana) as well 
as to the words derived by such rules (laksya), because 
the rules cannot have exclusive and purposeful existence 
without word magazines and vice-versa.^'^ The rules and 
the word magazines are at the free will of the grammar- 
ian. The Jaksana* lead to the grammarian’s linguistic 
predilections and the laksyas to the word magazines. 
Hence with the help of these two, the whole pratipada- 
patba of Panini cotdd be reconstructed, besides theoriz- 
ing his linguistic speculations. The dhatu-patbas and 
gajia-patbas are to be added to the reconstructed word 
magazine to fix the botmdaries of the latter; for words 
obtained by the sutras in their turn also depend upon 
and limited to the dbatu-patha and garia-patha. 

Panini is concerned with ways of unambiguous rep- 
resentation of knowledge through language.^ Therefore 
the earliest known names for the grammarian are suri,^® 
vidvan,^ pandita^^ and budbaP. We tiy to understand 
his logic by the analysis of his rules; for, the linguis- 
tic methods to describe the out put of langUEige users 
also apply to the language of the grammaiian.^^ So the 
gra mm arian’s rules also become the target language as 
much as the user’s language for the structural analysis 
into linguistic units such as sentence, compound, word, 
morpheme and phoneme. Understanding the knowledge 
of the speaker throUgh communication in the final anal- 
ysis rests on the listener. The foundation of the com- 
munication system is on the logic behind categorization 
of knowledge before it is translated into series of speech 
sounds. Arraying of vocables into various meaningful 
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speech units is of course a quick process done by anal- 
ogy. So as Bhartrhari says, the gr amm arian opines that 
the classification of language into sentences, words and 
sounds is nothing but analysis of language.®'* There are 
two alternative perceptions here. One view is to treat 
the sentence as an indivisible single unit in correspon- 
dence with the unitary nature of thought conceived in 
the mind of the speaker and communicated v/ith it to 
the listener. The other view is to treat the sentence as 
a physical body containing a concatenation of several 
vocables in correspondence with the diversity of voca- 
bles from the point of view of the physiological form of 
language.®® In fact these two perceptions are not exclu- 
sive, but are mutually dependent in communication and 
cognition of language, as much as two sides of a coin.®® 
Just asjati ‘universal’ cannot exist without vyakti ‘indi- 
vidual (substance)’, and vice-versa, the semantic consid- 
erations and phonological constrains cannot hold water 
independently.®'^ Panini, therefore, read his rules in such 
a way that they can be understood and interpreted from 
the semantic as well ^s phonological points of view. Here 
the psychological considerations dominate with refer- 
ence to the speaker while the phonological considera- 
tions precede with reference to the listener. 

Panini’s semantic preferences are known from the 
distribution and arrangement of the vocabulary into 
‘fields’ in his word magazine. The word ‘field’ is used 
in a technical sense that it is an area in which various 
words are grouped and arranged in an hierarchy with 
certain semantic constrains. The words are hierarchi- 
cally grouped with the presumption that the words do 
not have any absolute senses as we find in a lexicon and 
different elements define and delimit each other with- 
out overlapping like pieces of a mosaic. Thus each word 
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in a field becomes significative of a sense, or a variety 
of senses with, different shades of the basal meaning in 
association with other members of the field.^® Within 
a field each word shares certain characteristic features 
of the next word and also certain special features as 
in the case of colours in a spectrum. In other words 
the meanings of words obtain specifications by inclu- 
sion and exclusion. This interdependency of meanings 
of words is manifested within word magazines, within 
sentences and also within derivatives and compotmds. 
Patanjali explains this phenomenon in his Bhasya on 
Pan. 2.1.1: samarthah padavidhih, while discussing 
about the meaning of a compound word. In the presence 
of the meanings of other words, the meaning of a word is 
restricted and determined precisely after the grammat- 
ical connections.^® Three alternative theories are sug- 
gested, namely exclusion (bheda), inclusion (samsarga) 
and exclusion-inclusion {bheda-saxnsarga).^° According 
to the theorists of exclusion the word rajnah denotes 
all the possessions of the king like servant, wife, and 
house, and the word purusa denotes all those persons 
who could be masters of the man. In a sentence like 
rajnah purusah both the referents are grammatically 
connected through mutual expectancy and the refer- 
ent of rajan eliminates the purusa from the association 
of other masters except the king, while the referent of 
purusa eliminates the association of rajan with other 
possessions except purusa. In this thought the individ- 
ual is taken as the meaning of the word. The theorists 
of inclusion (samsarga) hold that purusa denotes the 
universal (Jati) of ‘manhood’; the association of rajnah 
determines the man as associated with the king alone. 
One can have both exclusion and inclusion operating in 
the determination of meaning. Thus the determination 
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of the meaning of a word set in a grammatical relation 
cannot be denied. So the meanings of words are relative 
and not absolute. 

A well developed and popular word magazine ar- 
ranged according to fields is the Namalinganusasana of 
Amarasiinha. As the title suggests, it furnishes lists of 
nouns with their gender, which are divided into various 
fields and subfields. It serves as a dictionary and also 'as 
a thesaurus.'*^ As a dictionary it provides meanings of 
each norm with other nouns, which are considered in a 
loose sense as synonyms, and as a thesaurus it helps to 
identify and select a choice word fitting to the context 
and matching to the taste of the speaker from among 
the lists of words. But the scope and nature of the 
Amaiakosa is of Hmited destination. 

The analysis of the vocabulary into fields, as an uni- 
versal model, is expected to cover the entire vocabulary, 
so that every object - both conceptual and materiril - 
which is knowable and namable is comprehended. If 
the metaphysics of the Vaisesikas is viewed as a science 
seeking “to know the ultimate grounds of being, or what 
it is that really exists, embracing both psychology and 
ontology”, through the analysis of language, the cate- 
gorization of the Vaisesikas can be claimed as a best 
workable structure of semantic fields. As known his- 
torically from Sivaditya’s Saptapadarthi, the Vaisesikas 
have divided the whole vocabulary in seven main fields 
called categories (padarthas), with different subfields: 
nine subfields of substance (dravya), twentyfour sub- 
fields of quality (guna), five subfields of action (Jeriya), 
two subfields of generality (samanya), innumerable sub- 
fields of particularity (visesa), one subfield of inherence 
(samavaya) and four subfields of non-existence 
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(abbava,).^^ This is an excellent workable theory and 
the meanings of each and every word can be described 
by distributing each meaning in one or the other field 
and subfield. The Vaisesika metaphysics provides the 
domains in which each meaning can be distributed log- 
ically, but it does not give any information as to how 
the vocabulary was distributed at that time. It cannot 
be said with certainty without the help of other sys- 
tems of science which deal with language. Thus we are 
turning towards Panini. In other words the Vaisesikas 
and the Vaiyakaranas stand as counter parts supply- 
ing the theory and practice; hence Bhartrhari always 
refers to the Vaisesikas in his Vakyapadlya. Thus Panini 
does not give any where his metaphysics to represent 
human knowledge. But veiry perusal of the rules re- 
veals that the whole arrangement progresses accord- 
ing to some semantic structure. For example Pamni 
treats nouns, gender and number as much as Anaara- 
simha. But the groupings in the Astadbyayi axe entirely 
of different type from the AmaxaJcosa, for the structures 
of the word magazines differ from each other depending 
upon their aim and scope. 

Pamni identifies the cases of peculiarity and groups 
them into different fields. To illustrate a sample sur- 
vey of the rules ordaining singular number to certain 
dvandva compounds in 2.4.2-16 reveals the classification 
system of the vocabulary in the following fields; 

Animate and inanimate objects constitute the main 
fields. The animate field comprehends three sub-fields 
of human bongs, animals and plants. The sub-field 
of human bongs comprises of the following sub-fields: 
religious sSkbSs,^ rites in different iakbSs,** education 
system comprising of different Cdhrses in curriculum,^® 
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caste system including professional castes,"*® army ranks 
and cadres, sentiments and feelings,*® amusements and 
musical instruments,*^ foods and drinks,®® and parts 
of body.®* The animal sub-field constitutes of its sub- 
fields: wild animals,®^ domesticated animals and milk 
products,®® inferior animals ®* and animals of permanent 
rivalry®®. The sub-field of plant kingdom embraces the 
sub-fields: trees,®® grasses®*^ and grains®®. The inanimate 
field covers the sub-fields of places of habitation,®® ob- 
jects used in household,®® regional directions,®* rivers®® 
and mountains®®. 

The formation of the compound marjara-musiicam 
with singular ntunber, ordained according to the rule 
2.4.9: yesam ca rirodhah sasvatikab cannot be pur- 
posive imless the permanent rivalry is also included in 
the sense of the compound; otherwise it wotdd be only 
marjara-musikau with dual number as a casual 
dvandva compoimd.®* So also the socio-religious over- 
tones are manifested and included in the meanings of the 
compounds Hke gavasvam, gavarikam, kubja-vaxaanam, 
putra-pautram, darbba-saram, etc. (Pan. 2.4.11). 
When such concepts are not included the forms will be 
go’savau, etc.®® Thus in the absence of semantic asso- 
ciativity a member in a group becomes incommensu- 
rable with another member either in a sentence or in a 
compound.®® Therefore, as Helaraja observes, a mustard 
seed cannot be compared with a mountain. But a bull 
can be compMed with a gavaya, which possesses all the 
characteristics of a bull excluding dewlap.®^ 

Operation of the semantic division into fields is more 
conspicuous in the case of the kinship words formed 
by the addition of the patronymic suffixes, which are 
dealt with by Pamni in the Taddhita section of the 
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Astadbyayi (cf. Pan, 4.1.92: tasyapatyam, etc.). The 
patronymic names are essential not only to serve as 
surnames in order to signify the male parent or pa- 
ternal ancestor, but also to assign different religious 
and legal duties and rights to different individuals in a 
family.®® In this context a person is related to his father, 
grandfather, great-grandfather and the preceding ances- 
tors in the backward counting and to his son, grandson, 
great-grandson, son of the great-grandson and so on in 
the forward counting. 

For practical convenience each person is determined 
in his family by three preceding and three succeeding 
generations. To achieve accuracy in nomenclatures two 
restrictions are imposed on the community. Firstly the 
personal name of the child should not be a word formed 
by secondary derivative; thus it should always be a pri- 
mary derivative.®^ Secondly the formative suffix to sig- 
nify the son, grandson, great-grandson and so on should 
be different in form.™ For example Garga is the name 
of person which is a primary derivative, and his son, 
grandson and great-grandson are denoted by the sec- 
ondary derivatives Gargi ‘son of Garga’, Gargya ‘son 
of Gargi /grandson of Garga’, and gargyayana ‘son of 
Gargya/grandson of G^gi/great-grandson of Garga 
respectively.’’^ The common nomenclature for these 
patronymic derivative suffixes is apatya, while the suf- 
fixes signifying the grandson and great-grandson are 
called gotra and yuvan respectively.’’^ Several new 
shades of meaning are added for economy in effort and 
efficiency in expression. Economy in effort is achieved 
by limiting the number of forms to grow and the ef- 
ficiency by catering to certain legal and religious im- 
plications through semantic change. For example the 
secondary derivative with yuvan suffix like gargyayana 
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can be used only when the male parents of three gen- 
erations are aliveJ^ Otherwise the derivative with go- 
tra suffix like gargya alone is to be used even for the 
great-grandson. So the scheme of the expressiveness 
of patronymic derivatives is dynamic within a speci- 
fied field of one’s own self, his son, his son’s son (i.e. 
grandson), and grandson’s son (i.e. great-grandson). 
The variety of the suffixes does not change the semantic 
structure and thus the sense of each patronymic name is 
understandable with reference to the others within the 
field of patronymic names. 

In conclusion it can be said in unambiguous terms 
that the rules of Panini can be better understood from 
the semantic point of view. For this purpose a word 
magazine in different semantic fields is to the consti- 
tuted. This constituted word magazine is different from 
the gana-patba and dhatu-pEtha which are formulated 
on phonological and morphological considerations and 
which serve to delimit the boundaries of the semantic 
fields. When aU the semantic fields are related the vo- 
cabulary of Pamni can be constituted into an articulated 
whole without gaps and without overlappings. Such a 
comprehensive list helps to explain the cultural changes 
the nation passed through historically and to develop 
semantic structures as much as the phonological and 
morphological structures. 

REFERENCES 

1. By region of domiciliation and by religious practices the sistas 
axe the Vaiyakaranas who reside in the Aryavarta and prac- 
tice sacrifice. Cf. ie puna^ ^istSb. vaiyakaxanah. ... evam 
taiM nivasata Ecaratas ca. sa cScara aryavarta eva. kah punar 
aryavartah. prag adarsat, pratyak kalakavanad, dakqinena bi- 
mavantam, uttaxena pariyatrara. etasminn aryanivaseye 
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brahmanah kumhhidhanya alolupa agrhyamanakaramh Mmcid 
antarei^a kasyas cid vidyayah paiagas tatrabhavautah mstah^ 
Mababhasya [= MB] of Patanjali on the Astadhyayi [= Pan], 
6.3.109, p. 174 (BORI edn). 

C£ also 2.4.10, p. 475, wherein Patanjali describes the bound- 
aries of Aryavarta. 

sistaprayogM an apatyadinam nivrttir bhavisyatL sa cam- 
syam mstaprayoga upasyoye ^pipatbyante tesam api viparyasa- 
nivrttyarthah^ MB. 1.3.1, p, 259. 

yo hi sistavyavabaro brahmanibbyah samprayacchatity eva 
tatia bhavitavyam^ ibid. L3.55, p. 284. 

2. The £stas are very accurate in their usage in the context of sac- 
rifice, whereas they are flaccid in common place conversation; 
cl evam hi sxuyate, yarvMas tarvrno namarsayo babhuvuh 
pratyaksadbarmanab paraparajna viditaveditavya adhigata- 
yatbatatbyab. te tatrabhavanto yad va nas tad va na iti prayok- 
tavye yarva nas tarvana iti prayunjate yajne punah 
karmani napabbasante^ MB. 1.1.1, p. 11. 

The use in the sacrifice is the main standard dialect and the 
correctness of any thing is determined from this sacrificial ide- 
ology. So Patanjali remarks: evam tarhi yajnat kaxmano hi- 
xavasitanam^ MB. 2.4.10, p. 475. 

3. samgxaba etat pxadbmyena paxiksitam nityo va syat kaxyo veti^ 
MB. 1.1.1, p. 6. 

saxngrabo vyadikxto laksaslokasaxxikhyo grantba iti pxasiddhah^ 
Nagesa’s Udyota thereon, 

Katyayana mentions Vyadi in his vartiia: dxavyabhidhanam 
vyadibj 1.2.64, vt. 45, p. 244. 

Patanjali mentions that Panini is Daksiputra *son of Daksi 
(= daughter/grand-daughter of Daksa)’; cl 
sarve saxvapadadesa daksiputxasya panineh/ 
ekadesavik^e bi nityatvam nopapadyate/ MB, 1.1,20, p. 75. 
He also mentions that SaipgxMia was composed by Daksayana 
^great-grandson of Daksa’; cl sobhana khalu dak^ayemasya 
samgrabasya kttih, sobhana khalu daksayanena samgxabasya 
kxtix iti^ MB. 2.3,66, p. 468. 

So Vyadi should also be patronymically related to Panini. He 
could be the nephew/grand-nephew of Panini as per the deriva- 
tive system of Panini; see fn. 70 below. 
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4. cf. praye^a samk^eparncm alpavidyaparigrabSn/ 
samprapya vaiyakaranan samgrabe ^stam upagate// 
krte Hba pataSjalina guruna tirtbadarsina/ 
sarvesam nyayabyaaam mahabbasye nibandbajie/ 

VP. 2. 481«82. 

5. e.g. apare punab^sicivrddbih^ (7,2,1) ityuktvak^aikarauk^an 
udabarantL te manyamabe yaya pratyayante sa sajpjna, ye 
pratiyante te saxpjnina iti, MB. under the vartika: yatha 
laukikavaidikesu, 1.1.1, vt. 4, p. 38. 

6. e.g. vipratisedbe patam ity ucyate piirve canadayab pare 
ghMayab, pare ’juadajah karisyaate, sutraviparyasas caJvam 
krto biavati, MB. 4.2.92, p. 219. 

7. naivam anye manyante. katbam tarby anye manyante. gunar 
karmam ladividbib aapare. gunakarmani ladividbayo bbavanti 
Baba parena yogena, MB. 1.4.51, p. 335. 

8. pramanabbuta ac^j^ darbbapavitrapanib sucav avakase pran- 
mukba upavisya mabata yatnena sutraip pranayati sma. tatr^ 
sakyam varnenapy anartbakena bbavituiUj kun punar iyata 
sutrena, MB. 1.1.1, vt. 7, p. 39. 

9. Patahjali attests the usage in his statement: evam esa sistar 
jnmartbastadhyayi^ Pan. 6.3.109, p. 174. 

10. The vartikas evidence that the text tradition of the Astadhyayi 
underwent many changes resulting in the emergence of versions, 
at least for different portions of it (see my article : Two Ver- 
sions of the EkasaipjnMhikmra’, S.V.U. Oriental Journal^ XII, 
1971). Existence of a tradition to interpret rules of Panini 
6om semantic point of view is evident from the Mababhasya 
and the Vakyapadiya (see my article: ^Ekasamjnadhikara in 
the A§tSdhyayi’, S.V.U, Oriental Journal, X, 1967), Therefore 
it is indispensable to begin to inquire into the meaning of rules 
in the light of the Mababhasya and the Vakyapadiya. 

11. VP. 2.48 Iff. 

12. atba dabdanudasaaam. sabdanus'asanam sastram adbikrtam 
wditavys^ ke§Sip dabdEnam. laukikanam vaidikaaam ca, 
m. 1.14, p. 1. 

13. sMdbavo visayantare/ 

rmdttabbadEt 8^^ ca vyavastbitam// VP.1.176. 

14 cf, s^}vniiySi|iwpaj4W 
;Pi§pi|Lt 3.3»90f 
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15. 0132 ity uktva vrttantasah sam ity evam adin sabdan pathanti, 
MB. 1.1.1, p. 5* 

16. e.g. Yaska’s Nkukta. 

17. e.g. Amarasimha’s Namalinganusasana alias Amarakosa. 

18. The Dhatupatba and the Ganapatha constitute the integral 
parts of the AstMbyayi, for the rules axe operative on the basis 
of these magazines. These magazines are published separately 
also; see Word Index to Panini - Sutra-patha and Parisistas^ 
BORI, 1935. 

19. Cf. K. Parameswara Aithal, Vedarlaksana - Vedic Ancillary 
Literature - A Descriptive Bibliography, Motilal Banarsidass, 
Delhi, 1993. 

20. The J^vedapratisakhya-parmsta contains a list of words from 
the Rgveda with difBcult sandhis; see Vedarlaksana, entry 314, 
p. 217. 

21. e.g. N^tapadmi, ibid. 737, p, 388. 

22. e.g. SuklayajuTvedarsarvanukrama, ibid. 1322, p. 61L 

23. katbam tarbime sabdah pratipattavyab, kimcit samanyavisesar 
vallaksanam pravartya yenalpena yatnena mabato mahatah 
sabdaughin pratipadyeran, MB* 1.1.1, p. 6. 

24. utsargapamdan. kascid utsargab kaxtavyah kadcid apavadah. 
kathai^atiyakah punar utsargal^ kartavyab katbamjMiyako 
’pavadai. samanyenotsargah kartavyab. tad yatba. karmany 
an (3.2.1). tasya visesenopavadah. tad yatba. ato ^nupasarge 
k^ (3*2.3), ibid. 

25. yepunahkaryabbavanirvrttautavattesamyatnabkriyate. tad 
yatba. ghatena karyam karisyan kumbhakarakulam gatvaha 
kurn gbafarp karyam anena kari§yaimtL na tadvacchbdan 
prayoksyamano vaiyakaranakulam gatvaha kuru sabdin prar 
yoksya itl tavaty evartbam artbam apadaya sabdan pra- 
yupjate, MB. Ll.l, p. 7-8* 

26. siddbe sabdarthasambandbe, MB. 1*1.1, vt.l, p, 6. 

27. dabdo laksyab sutram laksanam. ... surtrapi capyadblyana 
isyate vaiyakarana itl naisa dosab. samudayesu hi Sabdah 
prav][tta avayavesv api vartante, MB. 1.1.1, vt* 14, p, 12. 

28. yadi tarhi sistai Sabdesu pramanain kim astadbyayya kriyate. 
SistaJSanartbastadbyayi. katbam punar astadbyayya Sistafy 
Sakya vijnatum. asiadbyayim adblyMno byam pasyaty anar 
dbiyanam ye ’tra vibitah sabdas tan prayu^mam. sa paSyatL 
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nunam asya dadvanugrahab svabhavo va yo yam na castadhya- 
yim adhite ye catra vihitah sabdas tarns ca prayunkte. avam 
nunam anyan apijanati, MB. 6.3.109, p. 174. 

Bhartrhaii generalises this in: 

na so ’sti pratyayo loke yah sabdanugamad rte/ 

anuviddham ivajhanam sarvam sabdena bbasate/ 

Vakyapadiya (= VP), 1.131. 

29. Anandavardhana calls the grammarian dhvanir iti suribhih 

katbitah, Dbvanyaloka, 1.13. 

30. cf. pratbame hi vidvamso vaiyakaxanah^ ibid. 1.16. Ananda- 
vardhana takes vidvat as a synonym of suri; suribhih katbita 
iti vidvadupajneyam uktih, 1.16, 

31. Samkara in his Brahmasutrabhasya (1.1.1 intr.) refers to the 
grammarian by the word pandita] cf. tarn etam evaxnlaksanam 
adhyasam pandita avidyeti manyante. 

See my paper ‘Grammarian and Poetician on Linguistic Vari- 
ability’, S.V.Ul Oriental Journal, voL 41, fn. 23, p. 49-50 

32 vyangyo vacyad dhvanir budbaib katbitab/ Kavyaprakasa, 

1.4. Mapimata himself paraphrases budba as vaiyakarana: 
budbalf vaiy^aranaih pradbanabhutaspbotarupavyangyar 
vyanjakasya sabdasya dhvanir iti vyavaharab krtah, ibid, 
p. 19 (BORI edn.). 

33. Cognition of language comprises of the cognition of the vocables 
in the utterance and the cognition of the referents of the vocar 
bles and of the sentence. In recognition of this hierarchy Panini 
read the rule svam rupam sabdasyasabdasamjha (1.1.68). The 
same process holds water even in the case of the rules of Panini 
himself. See for details my article: ‘Bhartrhari on svam rtipam 
sabdasyasabdasarnjna’, Adyar Library Bulletin, 44r45, 1980-81. 

34. cf. arthabbagais tatba tesam antaro ’rtbab prak^yate/ 

ekasyaivatniapo bhedau sabdarthav aprtbak sthitau// 

VP. 2.31. 

35. dvav apy upayaii sabd^am prayoge samavasthitau/ 
kramo yaugapadyam va yau loko nativartatejf^ VP. 2.467. 

36. bhedenadbigatail purvam sabdau tulyasruti punah/ 
taatrena pratipatt^ab prayoktra pratipaditah/ VP 2.475. 
kraman na yaugapadyasya kascid bbedo ’sti tattvatah/ 
yatbaiva bhavm nabhavab kascid anyo Wasiyate/ VP. 3.3.84. 
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However for illustration of the operation of the grammatical 
rules, the rules can be interpreted either from the krama or 
yangapadya points of view. Thus it has become customary 
for the commentators to examine how a given rule holds good 
according to each view. This resulted in the divergence of two 
schools of grammarians called Svabhavika-paksa ‘naturalistic 
school’ and Vacanika-paksa ‘conventionalistic school’. See my 
paper: ‘Bhartrhari on Visesananarn cajateh of Panini’, SV.U. 
Oriental Journal XV, pt. 1, 1972. 

37. This duality of language structure is epitomized by Bhartrhari: 
sabdah karanam arthasya sa hi tenopajanyate/ 

tatha ca buddhivisayM arthac chabdab pratIyate//VF. 3.3.32. 
Helaraja’s annotation is very significant on this verse: tatha 
hi buddhau sabdartbayoh purvam abbedenavasthanam . 
ata eva sthanakaranavyaparad abbivyakto ^rthasvarupasabalah 
sabdah srotrbhir avadharitas tathaiva svarupaccburanayartham 
avagamayatl Prakirnaprakasa, on VP. 3.3 (SadAana).32. 

38. One and the same word may denote different shades of mean- 
ing in different speech communities. See my monograph, An 
Introduction to Sanskrit Linguistics, pp. 307-309. 

39. Patanjali illustrates thus: ayam dandah astiti gamyate. sa 
dandah karta bbiitvanyena sabdenabhisambadhyamanah 
karanam sampadyate. tad yatha. kascit karncid prcchatL kva 
devadatta iti sa tasma acasfe. asau vrksa itL katarasmin yas 
tisthatiti. sa vrkso dhikaxanaxn bhutvanyena sabdenabhisam- 
badbyamanab karta sampadyate, MB. 2.1.1, vt. 6, p. 366. 

40. bhedasarnsargau va samarthyam Hi. kah punar bhedah sam- 
sargo va. iba rajha ity ukte sarvam svam prasaktam, purusa 
ity ukte sarvah svaxm prasaktah. ibedaniin rajapurusa ity ukte 
raja pmusaip. nivartayaty anyebbyah sv^bhyah. puruso ’pi 
rajanam anyebhyah svebbyah, MB. 2.1.1, vt. 2, p.364. 

Patanjali hints at this theory in the PadpaiEbnika: athava 
sabdah: api sabda vyakriyante. tad yatha. gaur ity ukte sarve 
sandeba nimrtante nas'vo na gardabha iti, MB. 1,1.1, p. 12. 

On the basis of this determinative function of words, Bhartrhari 
developed two theories called Sarnsargavada and Bhedapobar 
vada to explain the denotation of number by the first member 
of the compound. See VP. IIL14 (Vrtti). 98. See also my 
Sanskrit Compounds, pp. 160-183. 
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41. With the knowledge of one word, one would be able to know 
several significant things and words associated with that word, 
for the thesaurus records the lists in such a way that it fur- 
nishes the whole and its parts, qualificant and its qualifiers, 
the doer and his actions, the product and its ingredients, etc. 
The derivation of each word signifies the motif behind its for- 
mation. Thus absolute synonymity is practically impossible. 
So the user has to select his choice word. For example if one 
knows the word peacock, he can know from the thesaurus the 
class to which the peacock belongs, its parts, its cries, its place 
of haunt, etc. (Amaxakosa, 2.5.30-31), Let us take the field of 
majiusya in the Amaxakosa (2.6.1-38). It gives common names 
for human beings, names of man, general names of woman, spe- 
cial names of woman because of physical features like shape of 
the body, manners, social status like queen, house wife, prosti- 
tute, age, sexual disposition, mental abilities, caste, profession, 
progeny, names based on kinship with reference to the other 
members of the family, etc. So one can locate any specific word 
matching to the occasion, if he knows at least one item in the 
field. 

42. pramitivi^yah padarthah, te ca dravyargujaa-karma-samanyar 
visesa-samavayabhavakhyah saptaiva, etc., Saptapadarthi, 2ff, 
p. 2ff (Adyar, 1932). 

43. Pa^. 2.4.3: anuvade carananam, e.g. kathakalapam. 

44. Pajp.^ 2.4.4; adhvaryukratur anapumsakam; e.g. arkasvar 
madham. 

45. Pi]gi. 2.4.5: adhyayanato ^viprakrstakhyanam] e.g. padaka- 
kramakam. 

46. PS:^, 2.4,10 sUdranam aniravasitanam; e.g. taksayaskaram. 

47. P%. 2.4.2: dvandvas ca pranituTyasenanganami e.g. rathikar 
iv^roham. 

48. Pi^. 2.4.13: vipratisiddham canadhikaranavaci; e.g. sukhsr 
du^kbam, counter example: kamakrodhau. 

4t, Pap..‘ 2.4.2* @*g* mardahgikapanavikam. 

50. Pl4' 2.4.12: vibhasa vrksainigatrnadhanyavyanjanapasu-’ 
iakujipidvavadavapurvaparadharottarM^] e.g. dadhigbrtam, 
nidys.vmi. 

Pl^. 2.4.2; e.g. panipadam. 

52, P 59 , 2.4.12: e.g. ruruprsat. 
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53 Pan 2 411 gavasvaprabhrtim ca^ e g gavaSvam, ajavikam 
PM 2 4 12, e g dadbigbrtam 

54 Pm 2 4 8 ksudrajantavah^ e g daixisamasakanif yukaliksam 

55 Pm 2 4 9 yesam ca virodbab sasvatjkab, e g. marjEramu- 

sakam 

56 Pm 2 4 12, e g plaksanyagrodham 

57 ibid kusakasam 

58 ibid vribiyavam 

59 Paji 2 4 7 nsistalmgo nadi deso ’grSmah, e g kurukuru- 

ksetram 


60 Pan 2 4 14 na dadbipayaSdini, e g ulukbalamusale 

61 Pan 2 4 12 eg purvaparam, adbarottaram 

62 Pan 2 4 7 eg gaagasoaam 

63 The rivers and places of habitation like jaaapadas axe consid- 
ered for ekavadbbava The other areas include the mountains 
md forests So the Kasika gives as a counter example of 2 4 7 
kadasagandbamadaae 

64 Cf viTodbe bi ‘yesam ca vuodbab’ ity evam siddham kadS 
ca svacaadal^yEy^odbah^ yada virodbam dvandvo nacaste 

erdam caryamatTe vaitate tada svacaadalam Nyasa 

on Kasik^ 2 4 11 


65 

66 


gavasraprabbrtisu yatboccantam dvaadvavrttam. rupantaxe 
tu nayam vidbii bbavati - go’svam, go’svau, Kasika, 2 4 11 
P^mi the word aviprakrsta for associativity in the rule 
24 5 adiyanato viprakTstakbyanam Therefore a samahara- 

f latter 

Mows the former in the curnculum But such a sam^arsr 

ca^ Ihe^'twr W^ana 

hav^ndispensalliTerl^r^Le^^^^^^^ 


yrapadartbesu samajiyavisesayog&d aupatnyam srad ity 
atipr^go menu iva saraapa Hy apj svat' ' Trflh - 7 
Prakirmpiakasa on VP 3 Vrtti 397 ^ > Helaraja s 
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68. E.g. the enumeration of sapinda is extended up to seven gen- 
erations only. In other cases the asauca at the birth and death 
of a child or a member of the family, common meals, etc. ire 
discontinued among the members even if they are sagotra, (pt 
Kasika on Pan, 4,1.165: vanyasmin sapinde sthaviratase jivati: 
ubhayatra dasahani kulasyaxinam nabbujyate/ 

dinam pratigraho yajnab svadbyayas ca nivartate/ 

quoted in Ny^a on Kasika^ 4.1.165. 

69. C£ yajnikah pathantL dasamyuttarakalam putrasya jatasya 
nama vidadhyad ghosavad adyantaiantabstham avrddbam 
tripurusanukam ananpiatistitam taddbi pratisthitatamam bha- 
vati dvyaksaiam caturaksaram va nama krtam kuryan na tad- 
dbitam iti, Mababbasya^ 1.1,1, p. 4 (BORI edn.). 

70. The apatya and gotra suffixes can also be added to the fe- 
male descendants. So Daksi [< daksa + in (4.1.95: ata in) 
+ nis (4.1.35: ito manusyajateb)] is the only form for daugh- 
ter, grand-daughter, great-grand-daughter and so on of Daksa. 
The same apatya affix is ordained by P%. 4.1.95 to signify 
child and grand-child. In masculine on the other hand, we have 
daksayanab with yu van-suffix pbak (by the rule Pai?i. 4.1.101: 
yaniyos ca) signifying the great-grandson with all Daksa, his son 
and great-grandson being alive: cf. yuni yad uktam striyam tan 
na bbavati, Kasika, on 4,1.94: gotrad yuny astriyam, 

71. Gargih is formed according to Pan. 4.1.95, gaigyab accorctog 
to 4.1.105: gaigadibbyo yan, gargyayana (pbak) according to 
4.1.101: yaninos ca 

72. Pan. 4.1.92: tasyapatyam; 4.1.162: apatyam pautraprabhrti 
gotram; 4.1.163: jivati tu vamsye yuva, 

Cf. kriyanimittako ^patyasabdah, na pataty anenety apatyam 
iti aunadiko yatpratyayah, yasya ca yenapatanam tat tasya- 
patyam, vyavabitajanito ^pi pautradib pitamabader apatana- 
betur bbavatb Haradatta’s Padamanjari on Kasika^ 4.1.93, 

73. Pa^. 4.1.163. In this context an younger brother of a grandson 
is also called yuvan, even if any one in the preceding generations 
is dead; bhratari ca jyayasi, 4.1.164. So also even one of the 
elder persons like paternal uncle (pitrvya) is alive, and son or 
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grandson is dead, the son of the grandson is called optionally 
yuvan, cf vanyasimn sapuide sthavira^tare jivati^ 4 1 165 So 
Gargyayana could be great-grandson, whose brother, paternal 
uncle or grandfather is alive, while others are dead 



IK SARMA 

ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
OF rAyalasima 

('from the earliest to the 6tb century A.D.) 

The presentation here confines to the formative pe- 
riod of art and architecture restricted to the area of 
Rayalasima. The appellation R&yalasima. covers ap- 
proximately the present districts of Nellore, Chittoor, 
Kurnool, Cuddapah, Anantapur and neighbouring Bel- 
laxy, Kolar districts of Karnataka, which were under the 
Rayas of Vijayanagara. 

While imdertaking the study of art and architecture 
specially of the formative stages, two basic factors have 
to be kept in mind: 

A) Private house worship: This is household worship of 
certain deities with the integument rituals. Apart from 
recitation, invocation, the forms of God were caused 
in miniature, portable types out of clay, wood or stone. 
This grhya ritual modes are basic to the growth of 
art, iconography and subsequently, architecture; 

B) Temple worship: A variety of forms of Gods, as- 
sodated with large structures in brick or stone medium 
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to house them came up prior to 6th century A.D. it- 
self. Such bigger temples, stupas were in brick media, 
the principle deities, artistic embellishments, however, 
were of stone in a majority of cases. Studies on Art and 
Architecture in this area of Rayalasima have not been 
planned or undertaken in a desired and deserving scale. 
A beginning is made here. 

L NOTICES ON EARLY HISTOMCAL SITES: 
AND BUDDHIST REMAINS IN RAYALASIMA 

The Southward extent of Mauryan empire (Asokan) 
includes a major part of Cuddapah, Kurnool, Ananta- 
pur and Nellore districts, and river Pennar is generally 
assumed to be the southernmost border line. 

Asokan edicts of Rajulamandagiri and Erragudi 
(Pattikonda Tq.) apart from the mounds at these sites, 
are well-known for the data on Buddhist spread under 
Mauryan patronage. Recently at Siddhulagavalu Rock 
shelters located in Ketavaram village (Kurnool Tq.), in- 
scriptions and Buddhist remains were reported. The 
Mauryan empire has left considerable impact in Nellore 
area is attested by the discovery of Silver punch- marked 
coins from the villages of Duvvuru (20 km. North-West 
of NeUore on the left bank of Pennar) and AUuru (20 
km. North-East of NeUore). Apart from coins, the ex- 
tensive ruins of fortified towns with early brick struc- 
tures were noticed at Duvvuru (NeUore Tq.) and also 
at Pudur (SuUurpet Tq.). NeUore is also famous for 
the earliest discovery of Roman coins and medals in a 
pot. In the year 1786, a peasant found below the ru- 
ins of a small brick temple, a hoard of Roman coins and 
medals in a pot. Kodavaluru and Padugupadu have also 
3 delded hoards of Satavahana coins and the earliest ruler 
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represented was Vasisthiputra Satakarni IV. The coins 
are closer to the horse types of Anantapur (Bathala- 
palli) and Cuddapah (Adapur) areas of lst-2nd century 
A.D. 

Buddhapadu (MaMmaluru) in Atmakur (Tq.), has a 
Buddhist base. Ramatirtham (Gaundlapalem) in Kovur 
(Tq.) revealed an early historical mound with rouletted 
ware and the temple is apsidal on plan. 
Rudrakota (Kavali Tq.) has yielded a chatra and lo- 
tus fragments in an extensive Buddhist site. Lingaxa- 
jupalem, near Dharmavaram in Anantapur Dt. has a 
mound locally known as Rakasixaitta where a Buddhist 
stupa in a land of 6 acres extent was found. A stone 
dbarmachakra, triratna and leaf motif were also repor- 
ted from this place. 

In Cuddapah district, Buddhist mounds of the later 
Satavahana period were known from Adapur (Rajampet 
Tq.), Penukanchiprolu, Peddachappalle (Kamalapuxam 
Tq.), and Pushpagiri (Cuddapah Tq.). In fact Ada- 
pur excavations revealed a stupa and monastery of the 
later Satavahana period, apart from inscriptions, sculp- 
tures (Buddba-pada) and Satavahana coins. The exis- 
tence of an orthodox wave of Buddhism in the Rayala- 
sTma area is certain but its natural and historical asso- 
ciations, have not yet been properly studied. 

II. EARLY BRAHMANICAL TEMPLES: 

The worship of ^iva appears very early in Rayala- 
sima, The temples confined to all the three Indian 
styles, Nagara, Dravit^a and Vesara based on the Vedic 
man^aJas. The evidence that has come forth recently 
from a probe within the ParasurSmesvara shrine at 
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Gudimallain (Chittoor Dt.) is first of its kind and Wglily 
significant as it brought to light a unique Rudrasthana 
wherein a manusa-Enga is set within two circular argha- 
pithas and surrounded closely by a squaxe sEa-prakara- 
vediiainits earBest phase-I (3rd- 2nd century B.C.). The 
form of the standing two-handed, almost Bfe-size, di- 
vine being was identified as Rudra-yajamana. He has 
no yajnopavita and third eye. In his right hand a goat, 
(an yajna-pasu) is held upside down whose omentum 
was offered to fire and while in the left hand an ajya- 
patra is held at He stands firmly on the shoulders 
of a crouching itdnapada-yaksa. This massive linga was 
fixed into two circular arghya-pithas. There is no ar- 
rangement for abbiseka and the two circular pithas of 
polished sand stone served as offering platforms. Raw 
fiesh is offered to God as the cut bones of bull, goat 
and pig found here attest. This set up has undergone a 
change in the next phase-II during lst-2nd centuries A.D. 
as an apsidal temple in brick was raised around and a 
Bme floor laid within the intervening spaces. Even then 
no abbiseka arrangement is caused at this state also. 
However, in the succeeding phase-III starting from the 
middle of 9th century A.D. a bigger temple of stone was 
raised confining however to the apsidal alignment of the 
earHer brick temple. 

The archa.eological data unearthed here makes the 
earBest temple at Gudimallam, a hypaethral silavedika- 
lingastbana in open, datable to 3rd century B.C. Such 
simple open-air silapata shrines are however known from 
the coin depictions of north-west India. The icon of 
Rudra-yajamana here reflects consummate-skill and 
abiBty. It is the most ideal divine figure, a work of 
a susUpin, unparalleled in the realms of Indian art. 
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Remarkable data has come forth from the recent 
excavations at Siddheswaram and Virapuram (both in 
Nandikotkur Tq., Kurnool Dt.) wherein a series of 
square shrines of brick with lihga-pitbas in the centre 
were unearthed. The river bank (ilrtba) of Krishna 
enroute to Srisailam, has revealed several such siva- 
stbanas, which were caused by Maharatbis (lst-2nd cen- 
tury A.D.) and continued till the times of the Iksvaku 
rulers as the rich coin evidences associated with th«e 
temple units indicated. Great significance lies in the 
discovery of five brick temples at Siddheswaram where 
systematic vastu-vinyasa rituals were observed as seen 
firom the pottery vessels numbering - twenty placed at 
the cardinal and corner directions below the adbistbajia 
level. It may be noted here that Gurzala inscription of 
the last Iksvaku king Rudrapurusadatta refers to the 
temple of Halampurasvami at Alampur. 

It is now clear that the Nava-brahma group of tem- 
ples in stone were preceded by the early art forms and 
smaller temples of brick existed as the recent digs bekw 
Padma-brahma temjde f Alampur), Siddheswaram aiA 
Kudali-Sangamesvaram revealed. At Kudali, much be- 
fore the rise of the massive early Calukyan edifice - the 
place has several smaller brick shrines with lime stone 
linga-pithas. The later Satavahana-Iksvaku lead coins 
and Roman gold coins were associated in their founda- 
tional levels as offerings. 

The early Calukyan temple groups at PitikayaguUa, 
Satyavolu (Giddalur Tq., Prakasam Dt.) have a simi- 
lar set up in their early foundations. Mulasthane^vara 
temple, Pottapi (Kmnool), though largely built in stone 
much later (11th century A.D.), preserves an archdc 
style similar to Kapotesvara temple, Ghejarla. The 
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Parasurainesvara temple at Attirala, like Gudimallani 
detailed above, is an apsidal type in plan and elevation. 
A probe here will be highly rewarding. 

The Agasthesvara temple complex of Chilamakuru 
(closer to Cnddapah) has wdthin the sanctum a thumb- 
shaped linga (angustba-matrab purusab), an archaic 
type. Its fotindation also appears much early. Ganga- 
peruru (Cuddapah) is renowned for a cbaya-stambha in- 
scription referring to gograbana (cattle raid) during the 
Iksvaku period and the place is stated to be the home 
of Karnata-Gahgas. 

III. EARLY CULT OBJECTS AND RISE OF TRI- 
MURTI TEMPLES: 

Cultic orientation of trimmti and ritual worship ini 
the houses is well attested by lst-2nd century A.D. it- 
self in Andbradesa. The handy stone plaques depicting 
trideva {Brahma-IsvaxarVisnu) are known from Keesari- 
gutta (Karironagar Dt.), Kunidena (Guntur Dt.), 
Kanakadurga temple premises and Madugula (Vijaya- 
wada). To this class belong the series of stone (red slate 
and buff sandstone), plaques obtained from the ancient 
mounds of Peddamudiyam, the Mudivemu-agrahara of 
early Calukyan fame in Cuddapah district. Here be- 
sides, Trideva, Vinayaka and Kumara are also found de- 
picted in some examples, thus augmenting paiica-deva 
worship by early 5th century A.D. 

Two more examples of limestone were found by me 
in the collections of Sri Venkateswara Oriental Insti- 
tute, Tirupati (my visit 3.8,79). They were collected by 
(late) Sri Veturu Prabhakara Sastry of Muktyala Vil- 
lage, Nandigama Tq. of Krishna Dt. 
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Recently B Rajendra Prasad of Sn Venkateswara 
University reported another example of soapstone (mea- 
suring 21x20x3cm ) from Duvvum (Buchireddypalem 
Tq , Nellarg Dt ). This is yet another unique plaque 
which contained in relief Tcimukha-brahma on lotus, 
hnga and Nandi, PadmamukhT Laksmi with nara 
below 

It may be noted that the copper plate inscriptions 
of the time of Early Pallava king Simhavaxman-,- (ob- 
tained from Buchhireddipalem and Paturu villages) con- 
fer brahmadeya grants to 170 Vedic « 5 ^olars belong- 
ing to 26 gotras. The Brahma-lsvaxa-Visnu-laksitaya- 
tanas caused by the early Pallava kings demonstrate 
the transformation of the household trideva cult into 
the public temple worship by 5th century A.D 




P V PARABRAHMA SASTRY 

CULTURAL INTEGRATION IN 
INDIA THROUGH PURANAS 

(with particular Reference to 
Andhra C.300 A.B. - 650 A.D.) 

Leaving the allusions m the epics to the migration 
of Agastya to the South, there prevails the popular be- 
lief that some renowned sutra-iaxas like Bodhayana and 
Apastamba flourished in the Krishna-Godavan delta re- 
gion some time in the fourth century B.C,^ The 
brahmazias in Andhra region mostly belong to these par- 
ticular sakhas of Bodhayana and Apastamba. Further- 
the Andhra recension of the Taittiriya-samMta is be- 
lieved to have been standardized by Apastamba himself. 
The episode of Baveri narrated in the SuUandpata indi- 
cates that Brahmana rehgion was flourishing in the Dec- 
can even during Buddha’s time ^ A more specific allu- 
sion to the eidstence of certain brahmana families in the 
south can be inferred from the MabEbbasya of Patanjali 
of 2nd century B.C He pointedly mentions more than 
once that his predecessor gra mm arian 
Vararuci was one among the southerners (daksinStyas) 
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who were fond of using the words with taddhita end- 
ings {priyataddbiia daksinatyah).^ Vararuci’s southern 
origin cleaxly indicates that there existed sonae reputed 
institutions or gurukulas for higher studies in Vedas and 
sastras in the Deccan even before Patanjali’s time. It 
is not known from which part of the Deccan Vararuci 
hailed. That he was remembered long in the scholarly 
circles is borne out by an epigraphic mention of the title 
adyakala-varamci attributed to a donee in the Koneki 
grant of Calukya Visnuvardhana IP datable in 669-70 
A.D. The comparison is not with Panini or Patanjali. 
There is no evidence to say that these highly learned 
brahmanas of the pre-Christian era received any royal 
patronage in the Deccan or fax south. As a matter of his- 
torical truth there existed no well settled ruling families 
worth the mention in this region. Ambition for political 
supremacy was not known till the Satavahanas founded 
an integrated political dominion out of all the petty 
chiefdoms of Andhra, Asmaka and Mulaka. Even during 
their long reign of more than two and a half centuries we 
notice only a single record referring to brahmadeya gifts 
at least as sacrificial fees, and that is the Nanaghat in- 
scription of Naganika,® datable to the latter part of the 
first century B.C. This inscription undoubtedly offers us 
a glimpse into the prevalence of the cult of Vedic sac- 
rifices in western Deccan. But in the eastern part such 
evidence is lacking. All the earliest records in this part 
beginning from the time of Asoka up to the Iksavakus 
in the third century A.D. axe Buddhist in nature and 
gifts as brahmadeya axe not noticeable in them. There 
seems no attempt by those few brahmanas of undertak- 
ing the missionary work of propagating brahmanism as 
a religious faith. Society at laxge was least benefited by 
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those few brabmanas in the early phase of Aryanization 
of the Deccan. 

But in that early historical phase, say from the third 
century B.C. contacts with the Buddhists started in the 
Deccan. According to the latest count there are more 
than seventy Buddhist centres discovered in Andhra and 
many of them yielded structural as well as epigraphical 
evidences datable to a period as late as twelfth century 
A.D.® It would not be an exaggeration if we say that 
Buddhism as a popular belief commanded enormous in- 
fluence over the society for more than a millennium be- 
ginning from the time to Asoka and declining in the 
seventh centrury as noticed by Huian Tsang. Buddhism 
was the earliest religion which endeavoured in maintain- 
ing social contacts irrespective of caste and creed with 
a missionary spirit and a majority of the common fam- 
ilies, particularly in the coastal Andhra and Telangana 
followed Buddhism. 

Contrastingly the Vedic brahmanas did not try to 
propagate their religion among the common folk. In 
fact there is little in the Vedic scripttures which can be 
conveniently adopted in the daily life of the common 
people. It was all confined to the cult of sacrifices and 
Upanishadic philosophical discourses useful for the in- 
tellectuals alone. Not even temples were constructed 
for the worship of the deities of the common people. So 
Buddhism naturally gained the upper hand in attracting 
the masses. Even the small gifts of stones for a caitya 
a garland to decorate the stupa, sweeping the premises 
of caitya or vihara, lighting a lamp near the caitya and 
doing any manual service in a Buddhist place were at- 
tached with the result of great virtue. Such acts were 
easily accessible to the lay worshippers and similar ways 
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of easy worship were practically denied for the benefit 
of the common folk in the Vedic scriptures. 

Thus when Buddhism was at its zenith in Andhra 
there came the whirlwind Hke invasion of Samudra- 
gupta some time after 350 A.D. His AUahabad prasastf 
narrates no less than a dozen rulers vanquished by him 
in the Deccan, most of them being in coastal Andhra 
and Kahhga. Many of them are said to have been 
captured and released out of compassion as inferred 
from the words grahana-moksa-anugraha. But the sub- 
sequent history reveals that the rulers of only Vengi 
and Kanchi namely Hastivarman and Visnugopa respec- 
tively were retained in their positions, the rest of the 
vanquished rulers being replaced by his favourites. It 
is not certain that even the same kings of Vengi and 
, Kanchi were permitted to rule their respective kingdoms 
' or replaced by other members of the same families, 

Samudragupta did not acquire any political gain from 
his southern conquest. He might have become eligi- 
ble for performing the prestigious Asvamedha sacrifice, 
Pusyamitra, the Sunga king who revolted against the 
Maurya king Brhadratha in about 180 B.C. is known 
to have performed Asvamedha to indicate his success- 
ful revolution against the Buddhist Mauryas and his 
attempt to uphold the cause of Brahmanism. To per- 
form Asvamedha in the early days was significantly in- 
dicative of political conquest and a determined effort to 
uphold dharma as dictated in the Brahmanical scrip- 
tures. In the same ideological pursuit Samudragupta’s 
conquest of the rulers of the south where the spread of 
the heretic religion, Buddhism was conspicuously on a 
high pitch was to make himself qualified for perform- 
ing the Asvamedha as part of his endeavour to uphold 
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Brahmanical dharma, as indicated in one of the legends 
he used on the coins (bhuvam jitva gupto jayati divain 
dharmena). Thus, Samudragupta’s southern invasion, 
in the absence of any territorial gain is to be inter- 
preted as his attempt to promote Brahmanical dharraa 
in a more effective manner to bring the masses into 
its fold. Perhaps it was his intention to wage a cold 
war against Buddhism in general and particulewrly in 
the Deccan where Buddhism dominated as a religious 
following among the masses. Perhaps it was on this 
ground that some sutrakaras considered Andhra to be 
a land not to be visited by the brahmanas and those who 
visit there should undergo certain purificatory rites.® 

It is an ad m itted belief that the bulk of the Purana 
literature was subjected to the process of re-editing un- 
der the patronage and instructions of the Gupta rulers, 
so as to render Brahmanism easily accessible to the com- 
mon man, incorporating the descriptions of several holy 
places spread over all the country. Secondly, they pro- 
vide easy methods of acquiring virtue through simple 
rituals or vratas, charities or danas, reciting devotional 
songs of sarnJdrtanas and the like which are much easier 
to observe than the Vedic sacrifices involving greater ex- 
penditure and manual strain. Thirdly the Puranas con- 
stantly advocate the cult of Bhakti and for that purpose 
provide worship of images of innumerable gods Siva, 
Visnu, Kartikeya, Durga, Ganesa and so on according to 
the liking of the devotee. This kind of worship became 
very close to the simple ways of propitiating the primi- 
tive gods of the indigenous people. In fact, a large num- 
ber of indigenous deities which were being worshipped 
by the common folk have been taken into the Puranas 
under different Sanskritized names with simple legends 
called sthaJa-puiSnas being incorporated in them. The 
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origins of the great pilgrim centres like Srisailam, Tiru- 
mala and Ahobilam in Andhra according to the respec- 
tive sthala-puranas axe connected with the tribal peo- 
ple.This clearly indicates the deities of the pre-historic, 
say the neolithic, period have been conveniently trans- 
formed into Pauramc gods Siva, Narasimha, Durga and 
so on. This kind of assimilating other popular beliefs led 
to the inclusion of the Buddha in the Puranas as one of 
the incarnations of Visnu. Perhaps this was one of the 
main factors which contributed for the decline of Bud- 
dhism, for, the lay worshippers of that faith ungrudg- 
ingly switched over their religious affiliation to Brah- 
manical Purana system. We notice categoriced 
statements in the inscriptions of the medieval period 
which support the view of the common man that ah the 
four kinds of the popular beliefs namely Jaina, Saiva, 
Vaisnava and Bauddha are the same in essence because 
the respective gods are but the manifestations of the 
singular Supreme Absolute.® This kind of ideological 
compromise among the Hindus is the basis for the evo- 
lution of the smarta system of Brahmanical religion, 
particularly in the Deccan where Buddhism predomi- 
nated in the early phase. . Most of the deities which 
were being popularly sworshipped by the indigenous peo- 
ple were taken as Hindu gods under different names 
and worshipped through brahmana priests with Vedic 
mantras. The Goddess Bhramaramba, the consort of 
Mallikarjuna at Srisailam till recent times was 
worshipped on certain occasions by the local tribals 
called cencus in their way of offering animals before the 
deity. Now it is stopped. 

With its origin in the Vedic culture the antiquity 
of the Purana-dhaxma goes back to an uncertain pe- 
riod. As a matter of fact a number of Purana quotations 
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relate to the earlier versions or direct borrowings from 
Vedic texts as well as their immediate ex;planatory lit- 
erature like the Brahmanas, Aranyakas, Sastras,^^ etc. 
It is again a fact that the cxdtural history of India is 
wholly based on these scriptures although interpreta- 
tions and methods of approach differ. Finally in the 
Bhagavadgita, 10.41 Lord Krsna proclaims that what- 
ever being animate or inanimate endowed with Divine 
grace and super-power is to be comprehended as His 
own manifestation: 

yad yad vibbutimat sattvara srimad urjitam eva va/ 
tat tad evavagacches tvain mama tejoiasasambhavam// 

This is the secret in the concept of having the multitude 
of gods, semi-gods, avataras and perceiving Divinity in 
rivers, hills, trees, birds, animals, and even serpents. A 
preceptor or guru is deemed to be the personified form 
of the gods Brahma, Visnu, Mahesvara and finally the 
actual Supreme Absolute. The ruler of the earth is no 
other than the god Visnu. The warrior who dies on 
the battle field attains Divinity and hence originates 
the cult of hero-worship. The god Siva is deemed to be 
manifested in all sorts of animates and inanimates as 
attributed to Him in the Rudradhyaya. 

The attribution of vinivatita-catuvana-samkarasa to 
Gautamiputra Satakarm in the Nasik inscription of Pu- 
lumavi II, indicates his endeavour in upholding the 
four-fold caste-based social order. Much information 
about the process of Aryanization in Andhra can be 
gathered from the traditional accounts preserved in the 
form of local records and the inscriptions of fourth cen- 
tury A.D. onwards. In the Kai&yats of some villages^^ 
like Upputuru, MotupaUi, Inagallu and Vangipuram ref- 
erences are made to the i mm igration of Northern 
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brahmanas from the Gangetic valley at the instance of 
Trilocana Pallava. Some Kai&yats contain an accoimt 
regarding the struggle between the Bauddhas and the 
Jainas on the one hand and the brahmanas supported by 
the king Trilocana Pallava on the other. They also refer 
to the Pallava king’s endeavour in founding br^manical 
temples and arranging for worship in them by brahmana 
priests. These established traditional accounts clearly 
indicate that the early Pallava rulers as a consequence 
of Samudragupta’s invasion were immensely interested 
in propagating the religion as taught in the Puranas. 

Their eiforts are directed to discourage Buddhist mis- 
sionaries on one hand and patronize the brahmanical 
temples on the other. There are indications in these 
local records that some deities worshipped by the non- 
brahmana priests are admitted into Puramc pantheon. 
Prom the inscriptions also we notice that the Salah- 
kayanas and the PaUavas were the earliest rulers who 
started founding agraharas and brahmadeyas. The 
KoUeru plates of Salahkayana Vijayanandivarman^® 
record the grant of the village Videnurapallika for 157 
brahmanas. Pallava Siinhavarman son of Yuvaraja l^ri 
Visnugopa grahts the village Pantura in Mundarastra 
in NeUore region to 170 brahmanas, all of them being 
learned in Vedas the and Vedangas. The Penugonda 
plates of the king Hastivarman likely Salahkayana Has- 
tivarman 11 datable to the latter part of the fourth cen- 
ttucy A.D. describes the donee brahmanas, sixty in num- 
ber, as wdl versed in Veda, Vedahga, ItibSsa, Purapa, 
Niroga (medical science), Cbandovicbiti (metrical sci- 
ence) and Pravacana (exposition of the texts).^® This is 
the earliest reference to Itibasa, Purana and Pravacana 
in the inscriptions which clearly indicates that conse- 
quent on Samudragupta’s military march to the South 
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there was a marked change in the religious life of the so- 
ciety. Decline of Buddhism and growth of Brahmanism 
or Purana-dharma are conspicuously noticeable from 
the inscriptions datable from the last quarter of the 
fourth centmy A.D. No new Buddhist establishments are 
datable to a subsequent period in the region, although 
the earlier ones continued to be frequented by the devo- 
tees. 

The institution of Temple played a tremendous role 
in the evolution of Purana culture. The Puranas are 
very liberal in the aspect of dedicating temples to any 
god of one’s liking unlike Bauddha-caityas, which were 
built to commemorate only the Buddha. There is no 
village in tins country which does not have at least one 
temple. It is a place where not only the object of wor- 
ship is installed, but also liberal gifts of different kinds 
axe offered by all sects of people. It stands as a symbol 
of religion of the society. The Visnudharmottara gives 
some principles regarding the construction of temples, 
which are elaborated in the Agama works. The Puranas 
offer a detailed description regarding the origin of sev- 
eral deities. 

The Puranas advocate the policy of adoptability to 
the changed environment caused by the heretic systems 
of Buddhism and Jainism. The rigidity of the Vedic in- 
junctions was let loose in order to evolve Brahmanism as 
a popular religion by incorporating more ways of Bhakti 
in the place of the Vedic ritualism. Even the com- 
mon vraias can be performed by persons of all castes. 
The well known vrata of SatyanSrayana for example de- 
scribes in its story that two kings, a brahmana, a vaisya, 
his wife and daughter, a low cast-born firewood ven- 
dor and lastly the cowherd-boys were described to have 
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been benefited by performing it. It is said to be forming 
few chapters in the Revakbanda of the Skanda-purana. 
Most of the families in the Deccan observe this vrata 
frequently. Whether the said chapters are originally in 
that Parana or interpolated in later times is not our con- 
cern, but this bit of Brahmanical ritual is popularly ob- 
served and teaches how the god is benevolent to all alike. 
It is well-known from the Mahabharata, the story of 
Dharmavyadha,^® where Kausika, a learned Brahmana 
is asked by a house-wife to go to a slaughterer named 
Dharmavyadha and learn from him about Dbarma. It 
is enough if we remember that Rama, Krsna, Siva, Devi 
and the other numerous gods who are . described in the 
different Puranas are worshipped by all Hindus from 
Himalayas to Kanyakumari. People of all linguistic and 
sectarian affiliations in the coimtry are brought together 
in the matter of religion by the Puranas alone. We to- 
day boast ourselves as Hindus as a united nation irre- 
spective of our regional differences because of only our 
regard in the epics and Puranas. People from all parts 
of the country observe the main festivals with uniform 
belief as described in the Puranas. These are the main 
features of Hindu culture without going deep into the 
philosophical ponderings. For this kind of religious inte- 
gration in South and North we owe much to the Gupta 
emperors who initiated indirectly the task of getting the 
Puranas re-edited by the learned brahmanas who incor- 
porated in them a number of holy places in the South 
also as pilgrim centres. 
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SATYA VRAT 


RAJAMALLA’S 

JAMBUSVAMICARITA 


Written in V.S. 1632 (1575 probably at Agra, 

in deference to the fervent pleadings of Todarshah, a 
wealthy drSvaia of BhatSriya (Aligarh),® the 
JambSavapaicaxita [= JSC]® of Rajamalla purports to 
be a Purinic biography of Jambusvami, the last hsvalin, 
revered in both the sects of the Jainistic faith. Notwith- 
standing the unanimity in contents, Rajamalla’s poem 
betrays substantial divergences from Brahma jinadasa’s 
JambHarSndcanti^ While the theme in the former is^ 
loosely strung and lacks homogeneity, Rajamalla as- 
suredly outstrips BrahmajinadSsa in 4Sstric eqtdp- 
ment and poetic excellence. 

No reasonable doubt can be entertained about the 
puranic dbaracter of JSC. It is rather rich in all that 
shapes the genius of a purSnic poem. It is marked in its 
inception by a detailed exposition of the traditional divi- 
sions and sttbdivirions of time as conceived in the Jain- 
istic tradition, the topography of Jambudvipa 
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and its most important constituent, the Bharataksetra. 
The description has no conscious connection with the 
poem and has been evidently admitted to import it 
puranic hue. True to its sectarian objective JSC has 
gone the whole hog to glorify the Jaina faith^ and pour 
scorn on Buddhism and the non-dualistic Vedanta.® The 
Jaina canon is eulogized as an antidote to all the malaise 
that afflicts the ‘heretic’ faiths. Gautama’s discourse in 
canto Three has also sectarian overtones in that it is 
addressed to detailing the seven tattvas, celebrated in 
the Jainistic thought as a gateway to final emancipa- 
tion. The dogged exposition of the twelve anupreksEs, 
though out of joint with the theme, is intended to lend 
it a philosophic touch but settles down as an extension 
of the glorification game. 

The exhaustive description of the earlier births of the 
Dramatis Personae and the tendency to attribute their 
present conduct and predicament to the operation of the 
earlier actions that combine to determine the puranic 
character of a poem, emerge as its znoet glaring charac- 
teristic. Bhavadeva, the son of Bj^dmxajaa Aryavasu, is 
bom as ^ivakumara and is subsequently elevated to the 
divine status of VidyunmSlJ in Brahmottara as a re- 
sult of hM severe penance. It is this VidyunmSlI who 
is bora as JambOsvama to ArhaddSsa and Jinamatl. 
The monk Saudharma was none ebe but Jambfl’s elder 
brother Bhavadeva in. an earlier Mrth. The four wives 
of Siirasena, a leading merchant of CampEpuri, become 
wives of VidyunmSlI as a result devotion to religious 
pursuits and incarnate as wives of JambS in the present 
birth. 

The purEpic giJnmfdt of firterweaving ancillary sto- 
ries in the main story to enhance its ihterest and accept- 
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ability has assumed frightening proportions in JSC. A 
sizable part of the poem has been usurped by the stories 
that Jambu’s newly wed wives relate to wean him away 
from his resolve to embrace asceticism in preference to 
mundane pleasures and those with which he counters 
them with equal tenacity. The poem is likewise marked 
by many a supernatural event. The heavenly nymphs 
and deities rush down to the earth to arrange the assem- 
bly (samavasarana) of Vardhamana Jina. Sivakumara 
is reminded of his earlier birth at so much as the sight 
of the monk Sagaracandra. Not unlike the puranic writ- 
ings, the writing of JSC has been viewed as a sacred task 
to derive religious merit.® In the spirit of the puranas 
the poem ends with self-glorification (mahatmya)J In 
accordance with its objective, JSC culminates in qui- 
etude, the santa-rasa. Almost all the characters in the 
poem idtimately overcome worldly snares and attain 
the supreme bliss. It is a measure of the efficacy of its 
puramc overtones that the reader, on perusal of JSC, is 
overwhelmed by a deep sense of detachment and comes 
to long for higher goals of life. 

THEME; 

Composed of about 2400 verses, JSC seeks to de- 
scribe in thirteen cantos of imeven size, the life-account 
of Jambusvami, universally acclaimed as the last ke- 
vaJin. The story as dealt with in the poem consists of 
four well-maxked segments. Canto one which concerns 
itself with detailing the early Mughal emperors espe- 
cially Akbar and his manifold achievements, besides the 
genealogy and religious fervour of Shall Todar, forms 
a preface (katbamukha) to the poem. The next three 
cantos and a half axe intended to be no more than a 
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prelude (piirvapitbika). They are padded with exhaus- 
tive descriptions of the earher births of almost all the 
characters. The poem proper - the biography - begins 
from the later half of canto Five. 

Aptly named Jambusvami as a consequence of his 
mother’s seeing the Jambu fruit in dream, be blossoms 
into a personable and powerful youth. The victory over 
the Vidyadhajra Ratnacula establishes him as a brave 
warrior and brings rich laurels. On hearing Saudharma’s 
sermon, Jambu is overcome by complete indifference 
towards worldly objects and pleasures, and decides to 
embrace asceticism then and there, but at the interces- 
sion of his parents, defers his resolve to a day after his 
marriage with four comely maidens of the town. He 
conducts himself with astounding equipoise in the bed 
room and thereby foils the advances of his newly wed 
wives. They scoff at his strange behaviour and strive 
hard to deflect him from the thorny path as asceticism 
with appropriate stories. He firmly refutes their logic. 
He escapes from the marital noose and is ordained into 
mo^hood which paves the way for his ultimate emanci- 
pation. Cmto thirteen has the trappings of an adjunct, 
details as it does the twelve well-known anupreksSs. 


The strings of the story are obviously loose. The 
fct four cantos have a tenuous link with the central 
th^e and could have been conveniently dropped. As 
noted earhw, they form a prologue to the poem proper. 
H™™. the execution of even the core etoryT not 
The dlgreeeion, andUaxy etLee“n! 
Clu^d, have raised imtatmg impediments in the ooem 

Ld Elev^ h cantos Ten 

«.d Eleva. have made nomenee of the story. The stori« 
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related therein to wear Jambu from his resolve, belong 
to the realm of puranas rather than a mahakavya. JSC 
provides a unique instance of how lack of proportion 
can affict even the well meaning poems. And to stretch 
the poem to one additional canto after the phalagama 
defies both the theory and practice. Canto Thirteen is 
no better than a needless appendage. 

SOURCE OF JSC: 

With its sublime objective of seeking release from 
worldly bondage, the fascinating story of Jambusvami 
commands wide respect. True to his sectarian predilec- 
tions, RajamaUa based his account on Gunabhadra’s 
magnum opus, the Uitaxa-purana (76.1-213). The way 
he has executed his story does not betray substantial 
differences from Gunabhadra. 

The account of the earlier births of the various char- 
acters as detailed in JSC, closely follows the Uttara- 
purSna, nnnor aberrations notwithstanding. Thus while 
in RajamaUa’s version Jambu and his elder brother rep- 
resent Bhavadeva and Bhavadeva, sons of Aryavasu, 
a brahmana of Vaxdhamanapura in one of their ear- 
lier births; Jambu’s elder brother, in Gunabhadra, is 
named Bhagadatta and their father was Rastrakuta, a 
wealthy merchant of Vrddhagrama.® The two concur on 
the point that it was the elder brother who had opted for 
monkhood first. As he returns to prompt the younger 
brother into the order, the latter, as testified by the 
two poems, was engaged in marriage festivities. His 
(Bhavadeva’s) wife has been given the name of Nagavasu 
in JSC, while she is called Nagasri in the Uttara-puiana, 
and it is her mother who is named Nagavasu (76.156). 
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Bhavadeva, even after he is ordained into monkhood, is 
unable to shake off fascination for his wife and continues 
to crave for her vicinity (JSC. IIL185-193). As revealed 
by the Uttara-purana, he regains his calm after he is 
rapped by Suvrata for his misdemeanour (76.167-90). In 
JSC, it is his wife Nagavasu, now reduced to a skeleton, 
whom he chances to meet in a caitya, who administers 
the rebuff (III.220-228).® JSC concurs with the Uttara- 
puranain describing that Sivakumara (Bhavadeva) came 
to entertain affection for him and was reminded of his 
earlier birth on seeing the monk Sagaxadatta 
(Bhavadeva). While in Gunabhadra Vidyuccaxa is said 
to have broken into Arhaddasa’s house with his gang of 
500 thieves (76.53-56), Rajamalla, for obvious reasons, 
has dispensed with the gang. 

Despite some divergences in the sequences and spirit 
of the stories related by Vidyuccara, in the two works, 
to impress upon Jambu the futility of discarding the 
pleasures in hand in the wild hope of achieving richer 
dividends later, they do not differ in essentials. It is, 
however, notable that the story of jackal who had died^ 
in a bid to catch a fish leaving behind a mass of flesh, 
as related in the Uttara-purana, has been amalgamated 
by Rajamalla in the story of the old trader and his un- 
chaste wife. The ancillary stories told by Jambu’s wives 
in JSC to realize the same objective are, hovrever, con- 
spicuous by their absence in the Uttaxa-puiana. Jambu 
therein relates the well-known story of the man hang- 
ing in a well with honey flowing into his mouth inter- ' 
mittently, to uphold his contention, which leads his 
parents, wives and Vidyuccara to the bliss of liberation. 
It does not differ in spirit from the story that Jambu 
teUs to counter his third wife Vinayairi. According to 
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The analysis of the anityanupreksa. that follows is 
notable for its depth and vehemence and underscores 
the impermanence of the worldly objects with telling 
effect: 

^RlfScIT ^ 

^ 4m 5 :^w<i n 

gii JSC. XIII.13-15. 

'^UC'«4 ^RRRrl 

ibid. XIIL17. 

Of the ancillary sentiments, irngara expresses itself 
with a pasture of tenacity. The gleeful depiction of 
srngEr& in both its aspects may sound odd in a poem 
dominated by tranquility, it, howfever, bears testimony 
to the wide acceptance it has evolmd, down the ages. 
It IS honest not to allow the erotics to be swept away 
jn the spate of quietism. The love in union {sanabboga,- 
4rrigara) finds effective expressioB in Sivakumftra’s 
amorotM exchan^ai with the youthful maidens (JSC. 
IV.70-^). The sting vipraiamhiia is inherent in 
Bhavaefeya^’s ioei|»atimt Icm^iigs for the proximity of his ‘ 
wife whmn he hii4 duKanied »>on after the marriage 
to se^ tile gSMUHif pastniM of as^idsm (ni.l 92 > 193 ). 
Howew, thfflw JEsraiStisM are not compatible with the 
I^tahwn of amthof. Notwithstanding the effec- 
tiye d^otlmi the woman to RsjamaUa is 

a de^eal^ oreattire, a eradble <rf urine an d excreta, 
mm» drea^ul thm a sni^, a mitable noose to the 
mm aspinhtg fca goals cd hfe.^^ 
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Not tinlike smgara, the Heroic sentiment is also in- 
terwoven in the texture of the poem. The description 
of the diverse fights to establish the hero’s credentials 
as a powerful waxrior had settled down as a manner- 
ism of sorts in the puranic writings. Rajamalla revels 
in detailing such like motifs which were curiously looked 
upon as a substitute of effective delineation of vira-rasa. 
The stubborn description of the trumpetings of the ele- 
phants, twangs of the bows, creakings of the chariots, 
dances and fights of the headless bodies (kabandbas) , 
the screening of the sun with the volley of arrows in the 
course of the battle, reflects the same tendency.^® The 
ethereal, fury and Garuda missiles and serpent-nooses^'^ 
that are freely traded in Ratnacula’s encounters ■with 
Mrganka and Jambukumara, also betray an adherence 
to the time-worn mannerisms. It is in the espausal of the 
ksatra-dbarma in canto Seven that the vira-rasa finds 
the most effective expression (Vn.30-32). These com- 
bats in JSC, however, seem to be intended to respect the 
theory. Like the smgara, violence is also at odd with 
the author’s commitment to peace. The way Jambu un- 
dergoes rem(n;se and denounces violence soon after his 
victory in the first battle,^’’ attest to the author’s innate 
abhorrence of war. It is, however, ironic that he plunges 
into another wa^ soon after this wholesale condemnation 
of violence. 

Pathos emerges in MahSpadma’s wailings as his son 
l^ivakumEra fills into swoon, and the piteous cries of 
Jambfi’s mothw and wives over his resolve to opt for 
monkhood. Paihos in such writings is shorn of sting. 
They t<nd to tlew screams and curses as a substitute of 
Jcaruj^raiia (!nl.20-21). 
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The description of the terror struck by Sremka’s fu- 
rious tusker in the soldiery leads to the emergence of 
bhayanaka-rasa. The warriors are so overcome by fear 
as the tusker goes berserk that none of them makes even 
a feeble attempt to tame the beast (VI. 73, 75-76). The 
furiousness of the tusker, on the other hand, gives rise 
to raudra-rasa crushing aJl that comes his way and scar- 
ing everybody to flee with his fearsome trumpetings, he 
appears to be a replica of Yama (VI.63-65). 

Adbhuta, bibbatsa and vatsalya also contribute to 
heighten the aesthetic pleasure in JSC. 

DEPICTION OF NATURE: 

The theme of JSC is such that it can hardly afford the 
luxury of drawing the beauties of the natural phenom- 
ena. However, Rajamalla has sought to highlight his 
love for nature by some lovely sketches. The depiction of 
the natural beauties in JSC comes as a gust of fresh air, 
its brevity notwithstanding. Though Rajamalla sticks 
by and large, to the contemporary trends, his predilec- 
tion for the natural style is beyond question. In view of 
the aversion of the post-Kalidasan poets to the aJambana 
form of nature, Hs commitment to its innate beauties 
deserves esteem. It asserts itseH with a vengeance in 
the descnption of the rainy season. With the rumblings 
Df the cloud, rain showers, cool breeze and flashes of 
ghtenmg, he has sought to capture the essence of the 


fo drference to the tradition, Rajamalla has sought 
to impute human actions and feehngs on the natL 
w ch serves to estabhsh a pleasing communion between 
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the two. But he is not much enamoured of persord- 
fying the natural phenomena. It is in the description 
of the spring and rainy season that he has resorted to 
the device, albeit sparingly. The lightening conducts it- 
self like a reckless dancer in baring her charms on the 
stage of the sky to enthral the viewers below with the 
performance.^’’ The spring, on the other hand, appeaxs 
like a proud sovereign equipped with the royal parapher- 
nalia (VI.47). 

It is, however, the ornate style of depicting nature 
that fascinates him the most. The spring has been de- 
scribed in this vein. The utpreksa serves to invest the 
description with winsome charm. While the asoka tree 
in conjunction with the campaka seems to be a mass of 
flesh of the heart of the separated folk, burst under se- 
vere pangs; the kimsuka flowers look like the pyres that 
bum them down with gruesome ferocity (VI.52-53). 

PHYSICAL CHARMS; 

Rajamalla has as sharp an eye for the physical charms 
as for the beauties of nature. It was difidcult to chalk 
out a new course in defiance of the all-pervasive nakha- 
sikha device, but Rajamalla’s equipment has enabled 
him to make the description a.s lonely as it was possible 
to do within the compulsions of the theme. The figures 
of speech like upama and utpreksa that he has pressed 
into service with some tenacity, serve to highlight the 
beauty of emperor Srenika in relief. His curly hair ap- 
peared as if they were off-springs of the cobra of cupid. 
The sandal paste on his broad chest invited compari- 
son with the moon-shine spread over the valley of Meru 
(11.16, 21). 
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CHARACTERIZATION; 

JSC does not have many characters to boast. Be- 
sides the hero, his parents, wives and Vidyuccara are 
the dramatis personal that join to weave the_warp and 
woof of the poem. It is however, Jambusvami’s charac- 
ter that has claimed the maximum attention. 


Though viewed as a paragon of many a virtue, it is 
the contradictory valour and tranquility, pravHti and 
nivrtti, that distinguish Jambusvamin’s character. He 
tames the mighty tusker in a trice while the profes- 
sional trainers flee in fear. His victory over the well- 
equipped Ratnacula draws fulsome acclaim from Srenika 
and Mrganka, the powerful rulers of Magadha and 
Kerala. It was in fact their battle that he had accepted 
to fight. However, violence is alien to his genius. He 
rues the havoc he had let loose in the battle. 

His nivrtti leads him to conduct himself like a recluse 
in the midst of affluence and comforts otherwise avail- 
able to him. He is tmmoved by the advances of his 
newly wed wrives as if they were shorn of charms and he 
of virility. As a matter of fact, woman to him is no more 
than a crucible of filth (XII.3-5). His nivrtti culminates 
in his release from worldly bondage. 


Of the minor characters, the notorious thief Vidyuc- 
cara deserves esteem rather than disdain. He, after he 
has broken into his house for burglary, acts as a ped- 
agogue in a sustained bid to persuaHe Jambu to desist 
from the thorny path of asceticism. He hknself under- 
goes a change of heart and tastes the bliss of liberation. 
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LANGUAGE: 

JSC seems to have been composed with the limited 
objective of earning religious merit through the dissem- 
ination of faith. It is therefore futile to expect polished 
or ornate language in such a writing. The genius of 
the theme does not provide much scope for linguistic 
niceties. It is couched throughout in a lucid and simple 
phraseology which has been instrumental in realizing 
the objective to which it owes its genesis. The poet 
has not hesitated to sacrifice the chastity of the lan- 
guage to ensure its simplicity. JSC has received a large 
sprinkling of un-pamnian forms, which though common 
to the puranas, sound odd in a mahakavya. The un- 
paninian forms in the poem relate to almost all the sec- 
tions of Sanskrit grammar; e.g.: 

(m gqR), 

etc. call attention. Asti sma cadyapi vibhati (1.6), 
abhast sma (11.225), dhyanam ekagryam dbyayaxm iha 
(111.124), path bhavi bhavita ko Hra (VI.17), pratas- 
the ^smin (VIII. 102), such like expressions are also not 
scarce in the poem. These quaint forms and usages and 
others of their ilk tend to dent the sobriety of the lan- 
guage. It would, however, be illogical to conclude that 
Rajamalla is not worthy of pure and serene language. It 
is the zeal to ensure wide popularity for his poem that 
seems to have deflected him from an effective medium 
that would have been commensurated with the genius 
of a mab^avya. 
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JSC suffers from a lack of variety in expression. It 
has mostly claimed a unitrack language. But as is evi- 
dent from the delineation of the variant sentiments, the 
author is abreast of the different tiers of language and is 
fairly equipped to work up phraseology appropriate to 
the various situations. His language is certainly simple 
but not void of sheen. The poem is adorned with a num- 
ber of wise sayings which are couched in a diaphanous 
phraseology. 

FIGURES OF SPEECH: 

The figures of speech, iised in JSC, serve to lend 
clarity to the expression. Rajamalla is not much fond 
of the sabdalarpkarsts. They have been used sparingly 
in the poem. Upama. is the favourite alainkSra of the 
author. He has deep fascination for the upamEnas culled 
from nature. On hearing the son’s decision to embrace 
monkhood, Jinamati, his mother, trembled as the frost- 
bumtkamaimz shakes in a storm (IX.52). This hidden 
simile (giidbopamE) is equally interesting. As the saline 
water whets hun^- similajly Akbar’s sword as soon as 
it drank the wat«r of the sea, after feasting on the flesh 
of the enemy became impatient to devour all the three 
worlds.^ 

The same poetic excdlence is reflected in the use of 
utprek^S. It has been pressed into service rather lib- 
ersdly in d^cribing the spring and Srenika. The em- 
perOT’s de^ nnvd appeared as if it were a ditch fash- 
ioned to entrap the dhe-^i^hant of female sight (11.223). 
Aprastniaprasamm aiysrg^ with vigour in VIL66 as 
the young d^r (nuga^vaka) and the infuriated lion 
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described therein axe intended to imply Vidyadhara, 
Ratnactria and Jambukumara respectively. 

Atisayokti, pansainkhya, yamafca, rfipaka, fisama, 
bbraniiman, axtbantaranyasa are the other ip|>ortant 
alajpkaras that have been employed ip JSC to|epd clar- 
ity to tbe expression. 

METRE 

Like most of the purSnic writings, JSC has been com- 
posed ip the ubiquitous anustup, interspersed with other 
metits ip some of the cantos. JSC has (palmed eight 
metres in all, which, besides anustup are vamdastba, 
upajgt{, 4Srdiilankndita, vasantatUaki, indravajrS, 
aragdbarS and mSlwI. 

Within its parameters, JSC may be said to have re- 
alized its objective. It is not shorn pf poetic beauties 
either, though it is hemmed by it? puxSniq character. 
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PREFACE 


The Philosophy of the Vedic SaciiMce is an outcome 
of Principal Dr. H. R. Kamik Memorial Lectures, de- 
livered by me on 26tli and 27th November 1998 at the 
Department of Sanskrit, the University of Mumbai, 

The topic of my lectures was the ‘Philosophy of the 
Vedic Sacrifice’. It may be noted that the Vedic ritu- 
als have been studied, in different aspects, in depth by 
scholars here before. I have discussed the aspect of its 
philosophy in my lectures. 

At the very outset, I extend my heart-felt thanks to 
the authorities of the University of Mumbai and its De- 
partment of Sanskrit, for inviting me to deliver lectures, 
under Principal Dr. H.R, Karnik Indological Lecture- 
ship Endowment. I also pay my sincere and reverential 
homage to the late Dr. H.R, Kamik, in whose sacred 
memory the lecture scheme is instituted, 

I sincerely record my thanks to Prof. Dr. M. Sri- 
mannarayana Murti, the Director of the Oriental Re- 
search Institut!|, Sri Venkateswaxa University, Tirupati, 
for kindly taking up these l^tures for publishing them 
in S.V.U. Oriental Journal. 


T.JV. DbnrmadbikBri 




CHAPTER I 


YAJNA, KALA AND LOKA 

Traditionally the Vedic literature is divided into two 
sections/ viz., Puirva-kanda and Uttara-kanda, repre- 
senting respectively the karma-kanda and the jnana- 
kanda - the two wings of the Vedic literature. 

According to the Vedic tradition and the Mimainsa 
school, the karma-kanda consists of the Nitya, Nahnit- 
tika, Kamya and even Nisiddba sacrifices. The uttara- 
kanda deals with the Brabmopasti. Nitya and Namut- 
tika sacrifices are regarded as obligatory. They are per- 
formed not for any personal material gains, or for ful- 
filling one’s own personal material desires. The, per- 
formance of Nitya and Naimittika sacrifices avoid -the 
obstacles, which may have occurred due to their non- 
performances. 

If any material gain is said to be derived from the 
performances of such sacrifices, it must be regarded as 
secondary. Apastaznba-Dharmasutra, 1.20.3 states in 
this regard, that the mango tree be planted for its sweet 
fruit; but the shadow and fragrance are also derived. 
Thus when Dbarma is performed, its secondary fruits 
also do follow. Purthar, though their performances re- 
sult, also in achieving the fruits like Svarga, etc., such 
fruits are of secondeiry importance.* Principally they pu- 
rify the intelligence $nd mind of the sacrifice aind create 
in him the urge for the knowledge of seH and conse- 
quently the urge for inner perception of the Brahman.^ 
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Thus they prove indirectly the cause for Brahma-jnEna 
Hence Brabma-jnSna is the ultimate goal of the Nityi 
sacrifices, just as ‘mango fruit’ is of planting its tree. 

Kamya sacrifices are condemned by the Mundako 
panisad^ and even by the Bbagavadgita ® on the philo 
sophical level. 

NMddba sacrifices amounting to abbicara must b( 
rejected. They fall under the tamasa category; Veda 
do not enjoin them, but only refer to them, so that thej 
may be avoided. 

According to pre-Sankaracarya view, karma, i.e. sac 
rifice, and jnSaa jointly lead to salvation. Just as a birc 
cannot fly with only one of its two wings, a sadbaka als( 
cannot achieve salvation with only one of the two wingi 
of the Vedfas. 

Sankaracarya however proposes an acute contradic 
tion between karma and jnana.^ But the contradiction is 
in the form of saita-anavastharia ‘non-coexistence’ only,' 
i.e., one caimot undertake practising both karma anc 
jnana simultaneously. It may then follow that, karmt 
and jnaria, independent of each other may lead to salva- 
tion.® Not accepting this proposition, Sankaxacaryz 
states that, karma, i.e. sacrifice, can never lead one tc 
salvatkwi. If is only the jnana which is competent to lead 
one to salvation. Karma, i.e. the sacrifice, would onlj 
be an uplEySf i.c. the mi^ns to create jnana-nistba in the 
sacrifice. Karma makes the sacrificer fit for achieving 
BrabmanTntfya, which is explained in the uttara-kanda. 
and it gives rise to jnaaa-nistba in him. But, once the 
effect in the form eijnSna-mstbais produced, the karma 
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ceases to exist. Then the jnana-nistia, thus produced 
independent and irrespective of karma, leads one to 
salvation.® The utility of karma, ‘the sacrifice’, comes 
to an end, after it has given rise to jnana-nistba. Thus 
jnana-nistba owes its origin to karma. Karma is there- 
fore upaya ‘the cause’, and jnana-nistba is the upeya. 
Jnana is the single means for achieving salvation and 
karma ceases to function after it has given rise to jnana- 
nistba. 

f 

Sahara, the well known commentator on the Jaimini- 
sutras, relates the sacrifice with nibsreyasa, and not 
with preyas.^° He states that the Veda, when studied, is 
the cause of giving rise to the desire of the knowledge of 
Dbarma, and Dbaxma relates one to nibsreyasa. It may 
be noted that, Dbarma,^^ according to Mimainsakas, 
means sacrifice. 

Manu also declares that the body of the sacrificer 
becomes brabmi ‘related to Brahman’, due to sacrifices 
and great-sacrifices he performs.^^ 

In the light of the views referred to above, we have 
to examine the nature of Vedic sacrifice. 

SACRIFICE 

The Katyayana-SrautasUtra, L2.1-2 defines sacrifice 
as: dravyara devata tyagab, which is explained by the 
commentators as: devatoddesena dravya-tyagab yagafy 
‘the offerings of oblations to the deities may be regarded 
as sacrifice’. This definition, though not free firom the 
defects, serves the purpose of giving a general idea of 
sacrifice. The sacrifice which is meant by Katyayana 
may be called dravya-yajna only and appears to have 
been based on the actuzd practice and procedure of the 
sacrifice, with reference to Vedic injimctions. 
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Yogi Aravinda, in his Guide to Upanisads (p. 104) 
observed: “The whole process of the universe in its very 
nature is sacrifice”. Thus he referred to the cosmic sacri- 
fice ever-rotating in the creation of Prajapati and prob- 
ably suggested that the practice of the dravya-yajna, 
represents the cosmc one. 

The fanaous verse of the Rgveda (X.90.16), viz. 
yajnena yajnam ayajanta deras tani dharmani pratha- 
many asan, perhaps refers to this cosmic sacrifice. Im- 
itating the cosmic sacrifice, the gods performed their 
sacrifices. They were the first dharmans. The word 
dharman may etymologically suggest that the cosmos is 
well regulated and its working is governed by some fixed 
rules, which saves it from being a chaos. Sayana on this 
verse names this cosmic sacrifice as manasa-yajna, and 
concludes: ‘thus the meaning of this sukta, which inter- 
prets the creation, is comprehended’ {etavata s^tiprati- 
padakasuktabhag^bab sangrMtab). 

In this cosmic sacrifice, as explained by other verses 
of this sukta, the spring season was offered as ajya, sum- 
mer was the fuel and autumn the principal oblation, the 
cosmic purttsa was pasuJ* The sacrifice was sarvabut, 
wherein all pervading Purusa was offered, (cf. Sayana: 
purusah yasmin yajne buyate). This is evidenced by 
the hGmamsakas, who often refer to sa atmano vapam 
udakkbidat (TS. 2.1. 1.8) ‘Prajapati drew out his own 
omentum for the performance of sacrifice’. Now TS. 
6.1.11 states that, the sacrificer holds ready for sacri- 
ficing himself (i.e. offering himself as an oblation), as 
soon as he is consecrated.^® In that he offers an an- 
imal' to Agni and Soma, that is a buying of himself 
(in exchange of pasu). Therefore of it one should not 
eat, for as it were, it is a buying off of a man. The 
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Atharvaveda (2.34.1) prays that the victim purchased 
from Pasupati (in exchange of the sacrificer) may be 
deemed as an oblation. 

Thus the concept, that the yajamana, the sacrificer, 
who is often identified with Prajapati, is expected to 
offer himself as an oblation in sacrifice, owes its origin 
to the cosmic Pviusa in the cosmic sacrifice. 

The sacrificer, identified with Prajapati, is replaced 
by an animal. In certain sectarian traditions the a-Tiimal 
is substituted by ajya ‘the ghee’, which is regaxded as 
an essence of an animal. Further pmodasa ‘the sacri- 
ficial cake’ appears to have taken place of pasu. TBr. 
3.2.8.8 clearly states that the pmodasa is the form of 
pasu (pasor vai pratima pmodasah). Cp. also MaitS. 
4.3.6; TS. 7.1.9.1, TBr. 1.8.6.3; TanBr. 21.10.30, SBr. 
1.2.3.5, AitBr. 2.9, etc. in this respect.^® Thus the 
dravya-yajna appears to have been linked with the cos- 
mic sacrifice of Prajapati in respect of offering oblation 
of himself. 

The Aitaxeya-Upanisad (1.3.13) refers to this Purusa 
as Brahman (sa etam eva purusam brahma tatam 
apasyat). This Upanisad conceives that the Purusa 
is the sukrta of the universal energy (1.2.3: tabhyab 
purusam anayat. ta abruvan suirtam bata iti. puruso 
vava sukrtam). Indeed the Veda could not find a better 
word other than purusa to express the full connotation 
of the universal or cosmic energy’s developed divine and 
godly form. 

This Purusa is Prajapati. In Agnidti rite, a golden 
plate of Purusa {biranmayam purusam, TS. 5.2.7) is 
placed, on the fire-altar. I^Br. 7.4.1.15 identifies this 
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Purusa with Prajapati and consequently also with the 
yajamana, the sacrificer.^'^ ChanlJp. identifies this 
Purusa with the sacrifice itself.^® 

/ 

SBr. 11.1.7.8 narrates a tale related to the source of 
sacrifice as follows: ‘Prajapati offered himself as an obla- 
tion in sacrifice. He projected his image, viz. the sac- 
rifice. Therefore they say that Prajapati is sacrifice’.^® 
SBr. 4.3.4.3 also identifies the sacrifice with Prajapati. 

Thus Prajapati is identified with both the sacrificer 
and the sacrifice. This may suggest that Prajapati has 
to immolate himself and then can he manifest hims elf 
in the form of creation - the universe. Yajamana thus 
represents the cosmic Purusa and the sacrifice is the 
image of ever-rotating cosmic sacrifice. Therefore SBr. 
4.3,4.3 states that the sacrifice is the visible form of 
Prajapati (esa vai praiyaJcsab yajnak yai prajapatih). 

SBr. 1.5. 1.7 also refers to Manu’s sacrifice, saying - 
Manu first performed the sacrifice, imitating which his 
offsprings used to perform sacrifices.®® Therefore while 
choosing the Hotr-priest, the Adhvaryu addresses the 
Hotr-priest, with the words: “May this god Agni, the 
divine Hotr, the learned, the knower, recite (perform 
sacrifice) like Manu” etc. The sacrifice of Manu may 
also be regarded as cosmic sacrifice. 

C*,’ 

The concept of yajna-cakra-pravartana of the Bha- 
garadgita (3.14-15) also appears to have been based on 
the working of cosmic sacrifice. It may be noted that 
according to BG, it is the ever-rotating cosmic sacrifice 
that causes the rainfall. 
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The sacrifice is thus related or even identified with 
Prajapati, the creator. His creation is regarded as six- 
teenfold and He is the seventeenth. 

/ 

SBr refers to Prajapati as possessed of sixteen kalas 
(cp. SBr. 7.2.2.17: sodasakalab prajapatih] also 
11.1.6.36: sodasakalo vai purusah; also 13.2.2.13: 
sodasakalam vaidam sarvam, etc.). The Prasna-Upani- 
sad, 6.1-5 has narrated His sixteen kalas and has stated 
that Purusa is beyond them (cp. punisa Hy evam procy- 
ate. sa esa akalo ’mrto bbavati). This Purusa therefore 
is counted as seventeenth. 

Sankhya system,^^ the Bbagavata-Purana^^ and even 
Marathi JnanesvarP^ support this view. Saint Nama- 
deva in his prayer, says: “0 Lord of sacrifice (yajnesa)l, 
your image exists in seventeen syllables.^® I repeatedly 
pay my regards to you”. Which are these seventeen syl- 
lables? TS. 1.6.11 counts them. They are : I, sra, va, 
ya, a, stu, srau, sat, ye, ya, ja, ma, be, ya, ja, van and 
sat.*® Before proceeding to offer certain oblations, in- 
cluding the principal offerings - the Adhvaryu addresses 
the Agnidhra priest with : asravaya (‘do you annoxmce, 
oh Agnidhra!’). Agnidhra then responds with: astu 
sransat (‘may the deity hear us’). The Adhvaryu again 
gives a call to the Hotr priest vrith yaja (do you re- 
cite the yajya verse). The Hotr then recites the yajja, 
augmenting it with je? yajamake which is technically 
called Egub (we recite the yajya verse). After the recita- 
tion of the yajya verse, the Hotr sufiixes it with vausat 
‘an exclamatory formula’ (Sayana: bavir diyate iti ta- 
sya sabdasyartbab. Cp. also the MaitS. 1.4.11 in this 
respect). 
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Thus Prajapati, the seventeenth or seventeenfold, is 
always connected with the sacrifice; e.g. TS. 6.2.10 en- 
joins to cover the roof of sadas pandal with seventeen 
roof-coverings, ifithe sacrificer desires offsprings; since 
Prajapati, the creator, is seventeenfold.^’’^ 

Vajapeya sacrifice, to be performed after Sodaa, very 
well exemplifies the seventeenfold character of Prajapati 
in all respects.^ Seventeen priests including a sadasya, 
are chosen for the performance of the Vajapeya 
sacrifice. The sacrificer is consecrated for seventeen 
days. Seventeen stotras are chanted by the Udgatr group 
and equal number of sastras are recited by the Hotrakas. 
The sacrificial post (yupa) is measured in seventeen 
aratnis in height and is covered by seventeen pieces of 
cloth. Seventeen cups of Soma are offered to Prajapati. 
The number of sura cups also is seventeen. Seventeen 
pots of Nivara are measured out for offering caru to 
Brhaspati. Seventeen victims are offered to Prajapati. 
Seventeen chariots run the race. Seventeen chariots, 
seventeen carts, seventeen horses, seventeen elephants, 
seventeen gold coins, seventeen finale slaves, seventeen 
goats, sevMiteen sheep, seventeen garments and sev- 
enteen hundred cows are ^ven away as daksiaa. The 
ground for running a rac« is measured with seventeen 
throws of an arrow. Seventeen trumpets are sotmded. 
The Brahman nts on a wh^ fixed horizontally on a peg 
fixed in the ground and nngs the Saman. This wheel 
consists bf sevenfc^n Seventeen ujjiti formulas 

are redted.*® Thus the entire procedure of the Vajapeya 
revolves ^und seventeen, that is Prajapati. 

I , 

SBr. 10.4.1.17 agnificmiily refers to the sodasa-kalas 
of Prajapati and identifira him with the Prana : 
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Cp. tad vai loma iti dve aksare 
tvag iti dve 
asTg iti dve 
meda iti dve 
mamsam iti dve 
snava iti dve 
asthiti dve 
majja iti dve 
tab sodasa kalah 

atba ya etad antarena pranab samcarati 
sa eva saptadasah prajapatib. 

Further it (10.4.1.19) identifies the sodasa-kalas of 
Prajapati, with sixteen Rtviks employed in the Soma- 
sacrifice. Cp. tasma etasmai saptadasaya prajapataye 
etat saptadasam annam samaskurvan ya esa saumyo 
’dbvaro, atba ya asya sodasa kalah ete te sodasaxtvijab 
... (tasman na saptadasam rtvijam kuxvita). 

It is needless to dilate upon the point that, this sym- 
bolic identification with Prajapati suggests the linking 
up of the sacrifice and sacrificer with cosmic creation 
and Prajapati, the creator. 

Now, this Prajapati appears to have manifested, him- 
self principally in two aspects in his creation, viz. the 
time and the space , i.e. kala and loka, which are re- 
garded as eternal. 

In a tale told by SBr. 1. 7.4.1, Prajapati conceived a 
passion for his own daughter - either the sky or Dawn: 
divam va usasam va.^ Commenting on this passage 
Haxisvami comments: lokatmana divam, kalatmana 
usasam. Thus metaphorically Prajappti manifested 
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creation through loka or kala; i.e., space and time 
(cp. also AitBr. III.33). 

The sacrificial details lead us to conclude that the 
entire sacrificial procedure is schedtded axound the time 
and the space. 

TIME 

Let us first deal with the time. As far as Time is 
concerned, we observe that, even in the primary rite 
of Agnihotra, the oblations are offered at the sunrise 
and sunset, i.e. at the joints of day and night. Daxsa 
and Purnamasa sacrifices are offered at the two joints 
of black and bright halves of month. The parvans of 
the Caturmasya sacrifice axe performed at the joints of 
seasons, and the Soma sacrifice is offered at the joint 
of two years. Ayana sacrifices are performed during the 
teniure of one fuU year. 

Sixteen bricks termed as vyustis are placed in the 
fire altar. They represent the various forms of dawn. 
Sixteen formulas for placing sixteen bricks are collected 
in TS. 4.3.11. The first brick represents the first dawn of 
the beginning of the creation. Cp. Sayana on 
TS.4.3.11.1: adisrstikale pratbamo yah prabbata-kSlab 
tadrupa iyam istaka). The next bricks represent the 
dawns of next days (apara pratidina-sancanm). The 
dawns refer to kala, and are involved in the structure of 
sacrifice. 

Time is r^;arded as divine wheel; and it takes one 
full year for its sin^e rotation. A period of one year is 
often identified with Prajapati and also with sacrifice.®^ 
SBr. 11.1.6.12-13 tells us that ‘Prajapati created his 
own image and it was samvatsara; hence samvatsara is 
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said to be Prajapati. After all He himself has portrayed 
his image which is samvatsara’.^^ 

Samvatsara is also a symbol or image of sacrifice. 
SBr. 3. 1.4.5 enjoins to offer five audgrabhana-libations 
in the rite of consecrating a sacrifice!, because the sac- 
rifice is to commensurate with the samvatsara.^ There 
are five seasons of a samvatsara and therefore he makes 
five libations. MaitS. 1.10.5 and 1,10.8 identify the sac- 
rificer with yajna and also with Prajapati respectively. 

Rgveda, 1.164.11 refers to this undecapng and ever- 
rotating wheel, having twelve spokes (viz. months) 
and wherein rest 720 offsprings, each two forming cou- 
ples (in the form of days and nights). 

TS. 5.7.1 states: one who piles the fire-altar after an- 
nouncing to Prajapati, does not go to ruin. The horses 
should stand on either side of the proposed altar - on 
the left the black, and on the right the whito> Having 
touched them he should put down the bricks. That is 
the form of Prajapati, viz. the horse, which is connected 
with Prajapati, verily having announced to Prajapati, 
in his direct presence, he piles the fixe altar. He does 
not go to ruin. The white horse is the form of the day, 
the black of night. 

The bricks are the form of the day, the mortar or ce- 
ment (puiisa) between two layers are the form of night. 
When about to put down the bricks, he should touch 
the white horse, when about to put down the cement, 
he should touch the black horse. Verily with the days 
and nights he piles the altar. Thus in the piling the 
altar with day and night involves the concept of time. 
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AitareyaBr. 4.15 and SankhayanaBr. 20.1 enjoin to 
perform Abbiplava-sadaha sacrifice during the period 
of one full year; wherein the units of six Soma sacrifices 
{sadahas) are repeated. SankhayanaBr. refers to this 
sacrifice as devacakra ‘the divine wheel’, which is the 
symbol of immortality. AitareyaBr. reads: pariyad va 
etad devacakram yad abbiplavab sadahak, i.e. Abhi- 
plava-sadaha sacrifice is ever-rotating {pariyad) divine 
wheel. Sayanacarya connects this divine wheel of time, 
with two lokas also (cp. yo ’yam abbiplava-sadahab tad 
etat asmims ca amusraims ca ubhayor lokavor pariyad 
vai parivartamanam eva devacakram). 

In Prayamya and Udayaniya istis of the Soma sac- 
rifices the Adhvaryu offers seventeen samidheni fuel- 
sticks, and the Hotr recites seventeen samidheni verses, 
one at each offering. They are identified with twelve 
months and five seasons of a samvatsara. The sum of 
twelve months and five seasons is calculated as seven- 
teen, the figure which is again identified with Prajapati 
(cp. MaitS. 3.7.2: saptadasa samidhenib karyab panes 
rtavab. dvadasa masa esa saznvatsarab). 

In the performance of a normal isti sacrifice, the 
Hotr recites fifteen samidheni verses (practically eleven 
verses, but the first and the last being repeated thrice, 
making up a number of fifteen). These fifteen verses are 
looked upon as fifteen days of one fortnight. Further 
these samidheni verses are composed in Gayatri metre 
of twentyfour syllables. Thus fifteen samidheni verses 
consist of three hundred and sixty syllables, which are 
identified with the equal number of days of a year, a 
samvatsara, which is the symbol of Prajapati.^® 
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Catunnasya sacrifice is believed to have originally 
been a yearly repeated rite of cosmic regeneration and 
rebirth. In Vaisvadeva-parvan of Catiirmasya sacrifice, 
following offerings are made:®® 

9 Principal offerings 
9 Prayaja libations 
9 Anuyaja libations 
2 Ajyabhaga libations, and 
1 Svistafcrt offering. 

The total number of offerings comes to thirty, which 
is equal to the nrunber of days in one month, which 
is also one of the units of time. MaitS. 1.10.8, in this 
respect remarks that the Viraj metre also consists of 
thirty syllables. It is said that Prajapati created his 
praja from the womb of the Viraj metre. Even the sac- 
rifice is born of the womb of the Viraj metre. Secondly, 
thirty nights make one month. The months axe the 
(parts) of a samvatsara which is Prajapati. The sacrifi- 
cer is born of the couple of Prajapati and Viraj, MaitS. 
further states that a group of twelve nights got united 
with each of the thirty offerings of Vaisvadeva-parvan. 
The number of nights multiplying with that of offerings 
comes to 360. The total nights of a year are also 360. 
Thus is the sacrifice concerned with the time {kala). 

As stated above Viraj is a metre of three quarters, 
each having ten syllables. Thus the total syllables of 
viraj are thirty. In Agnicayana rite, there are variants 
of length of diksa. Thus one be consecrated for three, 
six, ten, twelve, thirteen, fifteen, seventeen, twentyfour 
or thirty nights, etc. All these days are linked by TS. 
5.6.7 with samvatsara.®'^ 
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SBr. 9.3.3.18 identifies Vasor-dhara offerings in Ag- 
niciti rite with a samvatsaxa of 360 days^* (cp. also 
SBr. 9.1.1.43 referring to Sataxudriya. offerings). SBr. 
10.5.4.1-19 is very important in thjs respect. This sec- 
tion identifies the fire altar with this terrestrial world, 
the mid-region, the sky, the Aditya, Naksatra, the me- 
tres, etc., and finally links them with a samvatsaxa, 
time. Further it states that the fire-altar is all beings, 
all gods : for, all the gods, aU the beings are the waters 
and the fire altar is the same as those waters. (In as 
much as they are the fotmdation and ultimate source 
of the universe, and everything is contained therein. It 
may be remembered here that the Vedas have opined 
that this all was but a surge of water in the be^n- 
ning. Cp. also: apo naxa iti proktab ... etc., and RV. 
X.129.3: apxaketam salilam saxvam a idam. Cp. also 
^Br. 6.8.2. 2-3; apo va asya saxvasya pxatistha ...., adb- 
hyo bidaxn saxvaxa jayate-, also l§Br. 10.5,4.3: ime lokS 
apsv ant ah). 

^Br further states that the navigable streams 
(navyab) (round the sun) are identified with the enclos- 
ing stones kept round the fire altar, and there are three 
hundred and sixty such enclosing stones, because three 
hundred and sixty navigable streaims encircle the sun on 
aU sides (sastis ca ha va trim ca satani adityam navySb 
samantam paxiyanti); the navigable streams indeed are 
also the yajusmati bricks which are three himdred and 
sixty in number. 

The soul (atman) of this altar is the same as 
Hiranmaya Purusa. Its feet are the gold plate (ruima) 
and lotus leaf (pnskaxa-paxna), i.e. the water and the 
sun’s orb (tasyaite pratistbe rakmas ca puskaxapaxnaxn 
ca apas ca adityamandalam ca, etc.). 
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Further SBr states that, Hiranmaya Purusa, who is 
inde^ the sotd of the fire-altar, is the end of everything 
here (cp. also 8. 7.2.6). He is in the midst of all the 
waters, endowed with all objects of desire, but he is 
without desire, for no desire of anything troubles him. 

f 

SBr quotes a verse which states: ‘By knowledge one 
ascends that state where desires are vanished, so one 
must know the symbol conceived in the fire-altar’ 
{vidyaya tad arobanti yatia kama^ paragatah). It fur- 
ther states that the clouds are the filling cement be- 
tween the layers of the bricks, the moon the oblations, 
the Naksattras the enkindling sticks ... etc. 

Thus the entire passage explains the fire altar, its 
bricks, etc. in the context of samvaisara, and the cre- 
ation of the cosmos, the cosmic sacrifice and urges that 
this symbol reflected in the construction of fire altar be 
known, which leads to the state, where desires do not 
trouble the sacrificer. 

TS. 7.3.11 relates vasat, svaba and namah with 
biutam, bbavyam and bbayisyat - past, present and 
future-, the fractional units of time. Sayana on this pas- 
sage comments that vasat svaba and namah represent 
the names of Brahman (cp. vasatkaradmi brabmano 
nSmam, ebbis ca satyatvam akbyayate). Thus he sug- 
gests the identification of ‘time’ with Brahman and that 
these three names of Brahman lead to eternal Truth. 
Thus time is the form of Brahman. 

The bricks for constructing the fire altar are identi- 
fied with days and nights by TBr. 3.11.10: aboratrani 
istafcah. l§Br identifies the five layers of fire altar with 
five rtus making one samvatsara; cp. SBr 6.1.2.18: 
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panes va rtavab, panca citayab, also 6.2.1.36; Havo 
haite yad etas citayab. 

In Soma sacrifice, rtu-grabas ‘the season cups’ are 
filled with the Soma juice, and axe oflfered to Indragni. 
TS 6.5.3 significantly gives the reason why riu-grabas 
are offered. It states: ‘By means of sacrifice, the gods 
went to heavens. They were affraid that the men will 
follow after them. They therefore blocked their way 
by means of the year. The il^s clearly perceived this 
by means of rtu-grabas. Therefore, in Soma sacrifice, ' 
twelve rtu-grabas are drawn and offered. They are 
drawn in pairs. The year also consists of twelve months 
and the rtus are formed with couple of months. For 
offering, the Adhvaryu sets out by the southern side of 
Havirdbana pandal and the Pratiprastbatr by the north- 
ern. Therefore the sun goes south for six months and 
north for next six months. The cups are drawn also, 
for samsarpa and axnbaspatya months, viz. the inter 
calaries. 

Thus the offering of rtu cups are not only related 
to ‘time’, but also are in cleax imitation with the move- 
ments of sun, in the creation of Prajapati, causing 
Uttarayana and Daksinayana and consequently the Hus, 
completing the cycle of the year. 

SPACE 

Having thus dealt, in short, with the time aspect 
of the manifestation of Prajapati, let now turn to 
the space aspect, viz. the loka. The Iqka or its col- 
lateral dialectic form u-loka (cp. JCV. II.30.6, 111.2.9) 
which may be the abridged form of uru-ioka ori^nally 
means the wide space. Puiiher the three worlds - 
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referred to by the Vedic literature - viz. bbnh, bhuvah 
and svah, known by the common term of vyabHis, and 
which are covered by the wide space, are secondarily 
known as lokas. They axe otherwise called by the terms, 
viz. Prthivi, Antariksa and Dyauh. 

TS and TBr clearly state that the sacrifice finds 
support in Dyauh and Prthivi (cp. TS. 2.6.9: dyara- 
pTtbivyoT bi yajnab upasritai, TBr. 3.5.10: upasrito 
divabprtbivyob omanvati te ’smin yajne dyavapribivi 
stam, etc.). 

Dyavaprthivi are regarded as the universal parents. 
Dyauh is a bull and Prthivi, the cow,®® which further 
form a couple and leads to prajananam ‘the creation’. 

AitareyaBr. 4.27.5-6 described the marriage of 
Dyauh ‘the heaven’ and Prthivi, and connected them 
with Brhat and Rathantara Samans respectively. The 
story goes as follows: ‘These two worlds were ones joined 
together, but in course of time they got separated. As 
a result, there were no rains and even the sun did not 
shine. The gods then brought Dyauh and Prthivi to- 
gether and contracted their marriage. In the form of 
Rathantara Saman, the earth delighted the heaven and 
in the form of Brhat Saman, the heaven delighted the 
earth. Then they placed the earthly sacrificial ground 
on the moon, in the form of her black spot. Therefore 
the sacrificer expects to perform sacrifice in the bright 
half of the month since the moon becomes fuller day by 
day in the bright half and the black spot on the moon 
becomes conspicuous’. 

TBr. 1.4.6 identifies Prthivi and Dyauh with 
Rathantara and Brhat Samans respectively (cp. iyam 
va ratiantaram, asau brhat). 
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In the description of agnyadbana, i.e. setting up 
the sacred fires, the TBr. 1.1.3 narrates the following 
myth: ‘Dyauh and Prthivi were once closely joined to- 
gether; but then they got separated so that the crea- 
tures could find space to move (cp. Sayana: praninam 
avakasartham isvaranujnaya parasparaviyogam gatau). 
But while separating from each other, they, due to their 
intense love, said to each other, “let our best parts, wor- 
thy of sacrifice, be exchanged”. The heaven placed its 
best part on the earth. That became salty soil on the 
earth. The earth gave her best part to heaven. That 
became the black spot on the moon. Therefore in the 
Agnyadhana rite, the Adhvaryu places the salty soil in 
the pit of the Ahavaniya fire, and while doing so he con- 
templates upon the black spot of the moon. Thereby he 
sets up the fire on the substance of both, viz. Dyauh 
and Prthivi. Thus the sacrifice here has direct bearing 
with the two lokas. 

The above myth is narrated in TS. 5.2,3 also. The 
similar myth is referred to in SBr. 1.2.5.18. It states: 
“The Agnidhra strikes the altar and smooths it down 
from east to west. The gods were preparing for war 
against Asuras. They said to one another, ‘come*, let 
us remove what imperishable place of worship is on the 
earth, to the moon, for our safety. If Asuras, on con- 
quering us, will drive us away, we will prevail again from 
that place’. Accordingly they removed to the moon, the 
imperishable place of earth. That now is the black spot 
on the i^on. It is for this reason that the Agnidhra 
smooths the altar down, i.e. by stroking along the al- 
tar, he shifts it to the moon”. 
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These myths, no doubt, establish the intimate rela- 
tion between the dravya-yajna and the cosmic yajn.a, 
through the space aspect. 

Besides these myths, there may be found many such 
metaphors or identifications which would support the 
relation of the dravya-yajna with metaphysical cosmic 
one. E.g. TS. 3.2.9 identifies the earth and heaven with 
Hotr and Adhvaryu respectively (iyaxa vai iota asau 
adhvarynh), etc. 

Prthivi is identified with Citra sacrifice, and more 
significantly with the goddess Aditi; TS. 2.4.6: iyam vai 
citra, TBr. 1.7.6: ijam vai devy aditir visvarupi, also 
TBr. 1.4.3. SBr. 5.1.5.26 finally identifies dyavapHbivi 
with Prajapati. 

According to the Katbaka-siuti, the tjaree sacred 
fires, viz. Daksina, Garhapatya and Ahavaniya are iden- 
tified respectively with Prthivi, Antariksa and Dyauh 
(KS 3.6: saha va ime agues tanvah - iyam odana- 
pacanab, antaiiksam garbapatyah, dyaub abavaniyah). 

SBr. 12.8.2.8 identifies the three Soma-pressing ses- 
sions (i.e. savanas) with the three lokas, saying: ajam 
vai lokab pratah-savanaxa, antanksam vai madbyan- 
dinam savanam, dyaui vai trtlyain savanam. It may be 
noted that the three savanas represent the time aspect, 
viz. morning, mid-day and evening also. 

Three elevations of uiha-pot used in the Agnicayana 
also represent the three lokas, Ukba-pot is therefore 
deemed as prototype of the three lokas. Cp. TS. 5.1.6: 
tryuddbim karoti traya ime lokab esam lokanam 
aptyai; MaitS. 3.1.7: tryuddbih karya, trayo va ime 
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lokah, esarp. va esE lokanEna ukba pr&tima 
kriyaie, etc. 

The Maitrayani-Sarnhiia (1.8.5) enjoins to recite the 
ryabrtis, viz. bbub, bbuvab and svab, which axe the 
names of three lokas, before oifering the Agnihotra liba- 
tions. These ryabrtis are farther identified with Brah- 
man, Satya, and Rta. The text further declares with- 
out hesitation that, no sacrifice is possible without these 
ryabrtis. 


The Hotr priest, before taking charge of his office, 
looks at the space between the sky and the earth and 
recites: ....bbub prapadye bburab prapadye srab pra- 
padye, bbur bburab srab sarrarp. prapadye, ‘I approach 
the earth, the mid region, the sky, the earth, the mid- 
region, the sky and the all’ (cp. Katy.Hautra-parisista). 
Thus he keeps all the range of the space in his sight. 
SBr. 2.1.4.10-11 enjoins to set up the sacred fires with 
vyatrtis, viz. bbub, bburab and srab, and further ex- 
plains that Prajapati manifested the earth with bbub, 
the mid-region with bburab and heaven with srab. Thus 
bbub, bbuva^ and srab pervade all what is manifested 
by Prajapati. The sacrificer sets up the sacred fires with 
bbub, blmrab and svafi, in that he sets up the fires with 
all that is created by Prajapati. 


TS. 5.5.4 enjoins to place two riraja bricks on the lay- 
ers of the fire altar. In that the sacrificer places the two 
lokas on t^ fire-altar. These bricks are the forms, the 
symbols of the two lokas (cp. yad rirajau upadadbati 
ime era upadbaite). 


In Agniati rite the sacrificer steps on the constructed 
fire altar and reates: “I mount from the earth to the 
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mid-region, from the mid-region to the highest sky and 
from the highest sky, I enter into the light of Svar”. (Cp. 
VS. 17.67, also TS. 4.6.2: prtbirya abam antariksam 
araham antariksat divam aruham divo nakasya prstbai 
svar jyotir agam abam). This reference not only con- 
nects the sacrifice with the lokas but also sheds light 
on the ultimate achievement of the performance of the 
sacrifice. 

Agni forms the integral part of sacrifice. He is re- 
ferred to by TS. 5.1.5 as bom of the embryo of the 
couple, viz. dyu and prtbivi; cp.’ sa jato garbbo asi 
Todasyob .., ime vai rodasi, tayor esAgarbhah yad agnib. 

While constructing the fire altar, the Adhvaryu 
places the bricks, named as ^tavy ah. ‘related to Rtus 
- the seasons’.^® TS. 5.4.2, in this regard states as fol- 
lows: ‘The Adhvaryu puts down the se^onal bricks to 
arrange the seasons. He puts them down in pairs; there- 
fore the seasons are in pairs. The middle layer is as it 
were unsupported. It is as it were the antanksa. He 
puts four bricks in the middle layer for its support. The 
seasonal bricks are the internal cement between two lay- 
ers. In that he puts down the seasonal bricks, it is to 
keep apart the layers’.^® 

Thus Rtavya bricks in the rite of Agniciti are related 
to kSla as well as to loka elements. TS. 5.6.10 gives 
similar interpretation of piling the fire altar. It states: 
‘Prajapati constructed the fire altar with the seiuons, 
just as he constructed the samvatsara with them. By 
spring he piled the front half of the altar, by summer its 
right wing, by rainy season its tail, by autumn its left 
wing, by the winter its middle. One who knows tins, 
piles the fire altar with the seasons’.^^ 
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Further it explains: ‘The earth is the first layer, the 
mid-region is the second layer, the yonder world is the 
third layer, sacrifice is the fourth layer, sacrificer is the 
fifth layer and samvatsara is the sixth layer’.^^ Thus 
there are six layers of bricks and six of mortars. They 
amount to twelve. The months of a year are twelve. 
Thus the sacrificer finds support in the year’. This in- 
terpretation also accounts for both time and space, i.e. 
kala and loka. 

r 

SBr. 11.2.7.1 explains the sacrifice allegorically, as 
follows: ‘The year is the sacrifice, the seasons are the 
Rtviks, the months are oblations, half-months are the 
pots containing oblations. The days and nights are the 
attendants’.^^ 

The Hotr recites eleven Samidheni verses. This earth 
is the first verse, the fire is the second, the wind is the 
third, the mid-region is the fourth, the heaven is the 
fifth, the sun the sixth, the moon the seventh, the mind 
is the eighth, the speech the ninth, the austerity is the 
tenth and finally the Brahman is the eleventh. 

The rta ‘the cosmic law’ is the first aghara libation, 
the satya is the second. With them he achieves rta and 
satya and wins whatever he can win by them. 

This description covers kaZa, lokas, and some other 
aspects of creation, the cosmic law and even the eternal 
truth: Satya. 

In Agnicayana rite, a golden plate with twentyone 
projections is placed on the ukia-pot. TS. 5.1.10 ex- 
plains that the twehtyone projections are twentyone 
worlds (lokas) of gdds.^^ Similarly there are twelve 
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months, five seasons, three worlds, totalling twenty, and 
as twentyfirst is the yonder sun. Thus twentyone pro- 
jections of a golden plate aie identical with the kala and 
lokas. 

Vausat is the exclamatory utterance made by the 
Hotr priest after the recitation of yajya verse, at the 
ojffering of certain oblations. AitBr. 11.6 explains it as 
follows: ‘In vausat the Hotr utters sat, i.e., six; Rtus 
‘the seasons’ are six. Thereby he arranges the seasons 
and makes them firm. In making the seasons firm, aU 
this which exists becomes firm.'*® 

Thus, Dyaxih is made firm in Antaiiksa, Antariksa 
is made firm in Prthivi, Prthivi in waters, waters in 
truth, truth in Brahman (Vedas), and Br ahm a n in tapas 
(austerity). 

The Hotr utters vausat. Vau is Aditya. Seasons are 
six. In uttering vau and sat, he places Aditya firmly in 
the seasons. The Rsis thus knew that the seasons axe 
governed and regulated by the sun. Thus the utterence 
of vausat is linked with kala as well as with lokas, and 
other aspects of creation. 

SBr. 1. 9.3.9 explains the three Visnu-strides, to be 
stepped by the sacrificer, at the end of the Isti sacri- 
fice. By the first step he gains the earth, by the second 
the Antariksa, and by the third the Dyauh.« my does 
the seicrificer step Visnu-strides? Visnu truly is the sac- 
rifice. Visnu means Eill-pervading. By striding, Visnu 
obtained for gods that all-pervading power (vikr^ti) 
which now belongs to them. By stepping Visnu-strides, 
the sacrificer also achieves all-pervading power. Thus 
Visnu-strides pervade aU the three lokas. 
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TS. 1.1.11 includes the formulas, viz. dive tva. antari- 
ksaya tva, prthivjai tva for visnu-krama. In stepping 
Visnu-strides, the sacrifice! thus identifies himself with 
Visnu and consequently with the sacrifice."*^ 

Besides the three lokas, the wide space encompasses 
the Nahsatras, the sun, the moon, etc. of which we may 
make some observations in the context of sacrifice. 

In placing the bricks to construct the fire altar, the 
Adhvaryu places some bricks named as Naksatras. TS. 
5.4.1 in this regard states that, on the east side of the 
altar the Adhvaryu puts down some Naksatra bricks, 
pointing west, and on the west side some Naksatra bricks 
pointing east. Therefore the Naksatras ‘the constella- 
tions’ move both ways, west and east.'*® Cp. also TS. 
4.4.10.'‘9 

TS. 5.2.1 enjoins that the sacrificer should step the 
strides of Visnu. After stepping the Visnu-strides, the 
sacnficer should turn rotmd on his own body. He should 
turn rotmd from left to right. In that he turns with the 
turning of the sun.“ Thus sacrificer is identified ■with 

stm who is regarded as responsible for Rtus and also as 
Visnu. 

OccMonally, 1 would liie to state that, like Praja- 
pati, Vi^u is also very closely associated, or to be more 
pretje, idmtified with the sacrifice or sacrificial details. 

rajap^ is associated in his capacity as a creator, while 
Vi^u, due to his ah-pervadmg nature. It may be noted 
that the word Fisnu is derived from (vM) ‘to per- 

sacrificial grass is related to Visnu by 
lb. 1.1.11 (w?noA stupo ’si). The verse; 
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visnor nu kam viryam pravocam 
yah partbivani vimame rajamsi/ 
yo askabhayat uttanam sadbastbam 
vicakramanas tredborugayab// 

is utilized by TS. 1.2.13 and 6.2.9, for tying the props 
to the Havirdhana carts wherein stalks of Soma are 
kept, and Visnu is always regarded as a protector of 
oblations (visno bavyetm raksasva, TS. 1.1.3.10). Cp. 
in this context visno raratam asi ‘You are forehead of 
Visnu’; visnob prstbam asi ‘You are back of Visnu’; 
visnob smyaptre stbah ‘You are the chin of Visnu’ (TS. 
1.2.13). It may be noted that, Visnu is regarded as the 
presiding deity over the Havirdhana pandal. 

The sacrificial post (yupa) is as high as the sacnificer 
(TS. 2.1.8: yajamanena ynpab sammitab). "V^snu is 
regarded to be the presiding deity of the sacrificial pc«t 
also (TS. 6.3.3: vaisnavo vai devataya yiipab) etc. 

Instead of multiplying the citations to this effiect, I 
would like to quote from Gonda’s PresiffentiaJ address, 
1978, p. 3 , who says: ‘According to Ronou, Keith and 
others, there could be little doubt as to the solar na- 
ture of Vedic Visnu, after renewed discussicw of 
im portant questions, it has in the last decade, becmiw 
sufficiently clear that a central feature of Visnu’s charac- 
ter was his relations with the cosmic axis , the ixnagmai^ 
but highly sacred central pillar, which putt^ the cos- 
mic levels into communications, reaching the rarth in 
its navel, constitutes a canal, through which the h^v- 
enly blessings may penetrate into the abode of men and 
which makes travelling to heaven posable. Vi^u may 
be said to represent this pillar itself and to be pr^mt 
in any part of it. At the upper end is his Mgh dmnain, 
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at the lower end he is the sacrificial post (yupa) and is 
constantly identified with the sacrifice which is located 
in the navel of the earth’. 

We may remember here the viz. yajnam ahur 
bhuvanasja nabbim, included in brahmodya by TS. 
7.4.18. 

It may be noted here that, the sacrificer and his wife 
climb up the yupa measuring seventeen axatnis in height 
in the Vajapeya sacrifice emd declare that they have 
reached the heavens. (Cp. TS. 1.7.9: jaya ebi suvo 
lobava, robava hi suvah; BSS. 11.11: babu udgrbbnSti 
suvar devan aganma amrta ahhuma, prajapateb praja 
abbuma ... etc). 
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ii^- 3 iraiqiir^»dWil 3 i^ 9 ^li 3 ^gwi^ ?ltrs*WT 3 

ff|T 13 :?rai'?sq^on?^^:| T 53 '^:gtcf^ ^I?iFTOrr:| 

27 . TS. 6 . 2 . 1 j): Jt' 4 lctiW'H ■OkK^I: JRT'llct: tisimi): 311^1 

28. ApSS. 18.1.5: ?Tsf: qg&l 

IpSS. 18.1,6-7: 

ApSS. 18.1.8:WR!Rlftq%:W??n^lf?^:5a’Rr^ 

ApSS. 18 . 2 . 13 : TOntlctOR 

TBr. 1 . 3 . 4 : W?m Jramt: 
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ApSS. 18.3.4ff; 

TandyaBr. 18.6.5: ¥^^1^ 

LatySS. 8.11.5: ®tc. 

29. TS.1.7.11: .... 

30. Cf. AitBr. III.33: ^ 

31. ^Br. 3.1.4.5: 

32. SBr. 11.1.6.12-l;3! WTRT; 

^ ^ ^ |l!ri iRnfiTiFi^ 

'flWnUTii JPmftR ftl WTMt 

fjRf ufnw^i 

Cp. §Br. 1.6.3.35: W?R'^l!lNt!l 

^Br. 11,1.1.1: I lit wpnw TSPf 
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m 3?i|r!rr i ^rr^wi'; ciracft: 

TOT: I 


37. TS. 5.6.7: 3F^^iOTT ^ ftTOTTg^l TI^: 

f^i^TRin^l Tl:fl?ffer: Wig tNoHT:, ftTIl[ 

l^TOTFTrtcn Tra^^feH: T^ cfTOO I^TOTF^I 3^ 

TraTTjffecr: T^rra; sr^ wt: TrarTtr; TrarnTt ftrr? otMt 

pqicl TOT: T^raT: Tl’clrW^ f^TOTTRt%l 

'Tralcjlfer: T5TITt ^ 3^!^J^1TTT^ TOT: aT^iTO^T: Tra?TR 3n^ OTTTit 

1^f^TIOTr=ftf!n TRIT;^ Tmt^ff^: MRI ir^ W: ^ ticlt^TJ 

ftTi^lqTMHiHlld, TIjfNffef: T^ng «Igf^?lf3T^TiM: ^=(rHT: ^qc+lTl 

1^ f^TH^RlId I ftw Tral^fflRr: T^^TTct ftn? l^nOTrcTHrri 

■>TO^i1w:T=Eng:^ Ttirr; tt trttr: OTcwd f^ r^iTWTqtt, 

■^t^: ■P(|-«ig<l ^ Wf =ra#s1%^: I 

38. SBr. 9.3.3.18: Pf^lijUf T^cTiTJTPWTticr OT OTrfftonPTTT 

TOTit^i t^?rwr^^r#ifTri ot’ei^ot 

^rfE^^Hw^TiHTPiOTPTrOTcTnOTaTfift ... 


Ti:jl<i>-illd TicIcTJTWlglTlTllfui 31Rfll%| OT ^TlPT 

TTOTicf# W:Tr37RqT^?r3c’lIlii^tJITnilt1%T i<dWK 

^ TRrTR: T?OT IR^ ^TTl^fc TracTRTTPWRtc^ TraTT^tTlP^ TOTF^ I 


39. 353!iii^iTf|;ft3?TOTdl Prar 

^ fRTI ift’TPT ?:^T^lTPigil 
TI 3ril7: 33: ft#: #333# 3#!^ g3#ftf iTIOTTI 
^3 3RFfl33^^1#?3TWT^^aTT#^ll RV. 1.160.2-3. 

40. TS. 5.4.2: 3q43lRi 353^1 tTOT? a^3[cr3: 1 

31^ 3T I?# 3^*fr ftift: 3T#[^ ?3 3T #3, ftfcfhiJT 3^ 

3cf#ili3r^| 3Rli3#TO5[T' ij3lft ' 3tll4i 4^d<i»qi, 3 ^ 5 31 3q;3Snfeftl#lf 
Iq^r^l 


41. TS. 5.6.10: OTFlfti aiP^J^Rl^d TRTTiTRI 3Tr^^3F#r ^J^f^T^gcT 

3^ Wl 35®# ^ W %tr%7 3^1 

42. TS. 5.6.10; ?3 3T3 lOTT fttcf: ajftOTtOTFOT: 3^ftil srafijj tisfftrr 

OTiftl3^ftR31^^fi3I3^3lftl3:9333#?3g3f3^i#3tftR q^q R : q^eml 
13I3#i|R.... #3cTf&'^3#l3ft;^33i3t3R35 ®#3TNrfW 

T#^ #TO: TRcTTC tNcTR #3 ftg^l 
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43 SBr 112 7 1-6 W, ^icPT Wir 3l«fiireT 

ifgsTraifw, 3i?t^ Hsfrqr, ^ ^cfr^r, 

airaRsr 4 TT^, 3TTft:f*r ’efw ^RRt, ^ wft. 

w^T335i^, ^ - 

dWId. ^1 

44 TS 5 1 10 ■aRr 5351 % apjci^ -c i;=tiRi€Ri- 

PraMt 5qraRr Q3iid^ild^ H^^mrar -si^ a?^ 

anfts^ Tjff>Ri'i(i 1 


45 AitBr q'oi Sld ciq< =b<lid ^qpi<=i fl^xrs'tlci %4rl. Ht«aiH<Hlol 

aE^^ aldPtsa ?^ ^4'q:iMld1 ci 8 'i d^d t^^ i apPr^#? aPtsmft, 
^ aiRiR:^ sRtf^ ^R t aq i ar^g b^pt 

iRr gsRt 13^, arfft ^ (arri^ ) ^ (aiiRrqit^) HBam-Mfai 

46 SBr 1 9 3 9 TOR, 3{Sl<q--gftg feft^T, Rdycd^la 

. I als' Rt'^sh'iK 5bqJi ait ^ Rt*i^ ^ ^ar ftstJiPd [q^sn^ %aiPRr 


RraaPd I 


47 . Cp Sayana on TS 1 1 11 ftagai^f^ W?#I WnTO ^ 
IdWJsbMI ! 

48 TS 5 4 1 acM 3a ^aiRr a^^iRpn ar^ torc ar^aia ^ 

aalqk rfa ^ a ^THuaid^^ i 


49 TS 4 4 10 ^r^ihi a ^^aPa^ ai . etc 

50 TS. 17 6, 521 -sifetirr aafecfct ... aafTO?^ ani^aj aafa#i 


CHAPTER II 

YAJNA, PRAJANANA AND MITHUNA 


The sacrifice is not only related to cosmos through 
time and space and with all that is covered by them; 
it is also regarded as prajanana, i.e. the creation its^f. 
The KS^h&karSajpbiiS (6.7) in clear +' tates that, 
Afpaihotra means creation.^ 

It is again obvieus that prajanana 'the creation’ can- 
not be concdved ndthout a mHhuna,. Let me therefore 
examine the references to pra,jm&ns> and miihuna, re- 
lated to the concept of sacrifice. 

Aceording to TS. 1.S.9 the sacrifice proves to be pro- 
ductive. The lacriflcer offers the Agnihotra libations in 
the fire. The oblpition is thus sacrificed, but aceording 
to the imA oi TS, the oblation is like the seed sprinkled 
in the ^ a f^jde, ffom irhidb a similar but a 
fresh sprout tidies W?th. Agni is as if the womb. It is 
the Tva0| who monies the seed.* As many modiffea= 
ti^ the s^ as Tvuftf makes, in so many shapes 
does It bt^ie frdtful. 

The Jaiafii^l?paaifad,j § ii itates that a mag 
m^t§ death Ifeee times aad is horn thrice Viftu= 
t^ first time wte the §§§4 is sprinkled ^ 
lit tl» a rirfaf ^mit is bom of it- Tips for the 
Mfth ^ a ^foit, the §^d has to sasrifiee itself 
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Even according to modem science, I am told that 
‘the sacrifice’ is the most fundamental process of all bi- 
ological systems. The bio-chemical reactions tmderline 
the growth and function of all multicellular organisms. 
In all bio-chemical systems, energy is stored in the form 
of bonds between atoms. These atoms comprise the 
molecules that make up the cells, tissues, etc. The bond 
is broken and molecule is sacrificed and then the energy 
is released, in order for the creation to proceed. Thus 
the self sacrificing, and the creation of new sprouts out 
of that is eternally rotating in the cosmic universe. 

In Soma sacrifice a cup of Soma is drawn and oflfered 
to Patnivat Agni and Tvastr. The Soma-drop is referred 
to as seed in this context (TS. 6.5.8: indo ityaba reto ra 
indu reta eva tad dadbati). While drawing this Soma- 
cup, the Adhvaryu give^ a call to the Agnidh and to 
the Nestr priests, viz. “ O Agnidh! sit on the lap of 
the Nestr; O Nestr! lead up the wife of the sacrificer”. 
In that the Agnidh as if impregnates the Nestr and the 
Nestr, the wife. The Nestr causes the Udgatr to look at 
the wife. (The Udgatr is here regarded as Prajapati.) 
Verily it serves for the production of offsprings. In the 
procedure here, accordingly to the text, the wife uncov- 
ers her thigh and pours water over it, and let it flow up 
to her womb. It as if resembles the pouring of seed (cp.^ 
TS. 6.5.8). This procedure of Patnivata cup suggests 
the process of creation. It may be remembered here 
that this Soma-cup is offered to Patnivat Agni, along 
with Tvastr who shapes the seed in' various forms. 

The bricks - istakas - to be placed on each layer of 
fire altar are referred to as cows - dbenavah. (Cp. TS. 
4.4.11.23: tame agnaistaka dbenavab santu, TS. 5.4.2: 
ima me agna istaka dbenavab santu, etc.) TS. 5.7.2 
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enjoins to place one brick named as rsabha^ ‘a bull’, on 
each of the fire layers. This is the forming of a mithuna 
for creation. 

TS. 5.5.4, describing the rite of constructing the fire 
altar, relates a tale, as follows:® The waters were the 
wives of Varuna. Agni longed for them. He had a 
union with them. His seed fell away, it became this 
earth; what second fell away became the yonder sky. TS 
further identifies this earth and the sky with two viraj 
bricks to be placed in the fire altar. In placing them the 
Adhvaryu places two worlds in the altar. Further the 
seed which the yonder sky sprinkles, is absorbed in the 
earth. It is propagated. It becomes plants and shoots. 
Them the fire eats. 

In placing the two viraj bricks, the space aspect, dis- 
cussed before, is also involved. 

With reference to the Caturmasya sacrifice, TBr. 
1.6.8 states that Prajapati created the praja by perform- 
ing the Vaisvadeva-parvan (vaisvadevena vai prajapatih 
praja as^ata. ... etc. Cp. also MaitS. 1.10.5: sa 
prajapatih akamayata ... prajab sijeya iti sa caturma- 
syany apasyai ... caiurmasyaib praja asrjata ... agnisto- 
mad vaisvadevam yajnakratmn nirmaya prajapatih 
praja asi^aia ... etc.). 

TBr. 2.1.2 ^ates that Prajapati once desired for cre- 
ition. He c»ncrfv«i a mithuim ‘couple’ in Agnihotra.® 
The sacrificer ofleers one libation at the sim-rise with for- 
nsilas; Sind the second without employing any formiila. 
This mak^ a ootiple for creation. 
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The allegorical union of king’s wives and the dead 
horse in Asvamedha sacrifice may perhaps hint at pra- 
janana. 

Thus there are numberless references to mitbunas in 
the description of sacrifice. I may quote some more. Cp. 

i. SBr. 1.3.1. 9: yosa vai srug vrsa agnih ‘the ladle is 
female and fixe the male’. 

ii. SBr. 1.3.1.19: yosa vai patni leta ajyam ‘the wife is 
female and ajya ‘the melted ghee’ is the seed’. 

iii. TS. 5.6.2: kvmbbas ca kmnbbis ca mithimam bba- 
vanti, mitbunasya prajatyai ‘in fire altax the bricks 
in the form of big pitchers and small pitchers are 
placed, they form a couple and cause the creation. 

iv. SBr. 1.7.2.11: asau va anuvakya iyam yajya te ubbe 
yose. tayoT mitbunam asti vasatkara eva, tad va 
esa eva vasatkarab ya esa tapati ‘the yonder sky is 
anuvakya verse; this earth is yajya verse. They both 
axe female. They had a union with Vausat, the sun. 

V. TS. 6.1.3: mekbalaya yajamanam diksayati yoktrena 
patnim mitbunatvaya ‘the Adhvaryu consecrates the 
sacrificer with mekbala (the belt); and the wife with 
yoktra (the girdle), for forming union. 

In the Isti sacrifice, the pxanita-water is placed to- 
wards the north of the Garhapatya fixe. Nobody is al- 
lowed to pass through them. SBr. 1.1.1.20-21 remarks: 
‘Water is female and Agni is male. One should not 
pass through the narrow passage between them; lest he 
would disturb their union’ (cp. yosa va apab visa agnih. 
ta nantarena sancareyub, nen mitbunam caryamanam 
ant arena sancaran iti). 
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Sacred Agni is generated by friction of lower and up- 
per aranis ‘the two logs of wood’, which are metaphori- 
cally referred to as Urvasi and Pururavas and the gener- 
ated Agni being their son named as Ayuh’^ (cp. TS. 1.3.7 
also 6.3.5). 

The JaiminiyaBr. 2.84, in the prescription of Ekahaa 
‘one day Soma sacrifices’, states that the ayvja-stomas 
and yugmanta-stomas form the divine couple. Even the 
Brhai and Rathantara samans form a divine couple. 

In the Vajapeya sacrifice, Soma cups and Sura cups 
are offered. Soma is male, while Sura is regarded as 
female. They form a couple. 

The Brbaj-jabalopamsad (2.1) professes that the en- 
tire Inverse is formed from the couple of Agni and Soma 
(agnisomatmakaza visvam). 

With reference to Devika-havimsi, TBr. 1.7.2 re- 
peatedly confirms that Soma sprinkles the seed and Agni 
procreates (somo vai retodbab agnib prajanayita). 

In the Brahmodya verses of TS (7.4.18), therefore, 
Soma is regarded as the seed of young sp rinkli ng horse . 
(somam abur vrsno asvasya retab). 

Agnisomau is therefore a dual divinity, very impor-;# 
tant in the sacrifidal procedure. Even in Purnamasa 
sacrifice, the cake or ajya is jointly ofltered to them. 
Agnisomau axe jointly regarded as one of the two prin- 
ciple deities of Purnan^a-isti. 

Thus the dravya-yajna ‘the procedure of the phys- 
ical sacrifice’ is the dramatization of the metaphysical 
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cosmic sacrifice in creation. Consequently the sacrificer, 
wlio is consecrated in sacrifice, i.e. who undergoes the 
diksa, is referred to by the srutis as an embryo. Cp. 
TS, 6.1.3; garbbo va esa yad diksitah ‘the sacrificer is 
embryo during diksa period. He therefore wears the 
garment which resembles the ulba ‘the membrane fluid 
enveloping the embryo’.® Imitating the embryo, the sac- 
rificer clenches his fists. According to AitBr. 1.3, one 
who is consecrated in sacrifice is again conceived as em- 
bryo by the priests. 

Since the sacrificer is regarded as an embryo, he is 
not expected to leave the vedi which represents the 
womb. If he leaves the redi, it is like miscarrying of 
the embryo (cp. TS. 6.5.2: garbbo va esa diksiiab yonir 
diksitaviraitam, yad Sksiio diksitaviwitat piavaset 
yatba yoner garbbab skandati, tadrg eva tat). 

TS. 6.2.5 further states that, the embryo grows by 
the nutrition of milk. The sacrificer should also there- 
fore taJce milk only, as the sacrificial food (vrata), 
(paya^ vai garbba vardbante garbba iva kbalu va esa 
yad dikatab yad asya payo vratam bbavati atmanam 
eva tad vardbayati). 

The ukhyai-fire, which the sacrificer carries in the net 
of six strings is also identified with the embryo and the 
net as the womb (cp. TS. 5.6.9: garbbo va esa yad 
ukbyab, yonib sikyam). The sar:rificer should not al- 
low the ukhya-fire fall out of the net, lest the embryo 
would be miscarried (yac cbikbyat ukhKm nirubet yoneb 
garbbam nirbaayat). 

Manu (2.169) also supports that the initiation in 
sacrifice is the third birth (matur agre ^dbijananam, 
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dvitiyam maunjibandhane, trtityain yajna-diksaySm... 
etc.). As stated before the Jaiminiya-Upanisad, 3.11, 
in other words, tells us that the man meets the death 
three times. He meets the death, second time, when he 
is consecrated in sacrifice, then he is reborn for the third 
time. And this process of creation is an unending one. 
It is continuous. TBr. 2.1.4 remarks: asainsthito vE 
esa yajnah yad agnibotram. To represent this creation 
the bricks called srstistaJcas are placed in the fixe altar. 
Thereby the sacrificer comprehends the creation in the 
order it is created (TS. 4.3.10, 5.3.4: srstir upadadhati 
yatbasrstam eva avarundbe). The order of creation is 
narrated in TS. 4.3.10, viz. praja, Brahma, bbutani, 
Saptarsis, Dhata, pitarah, rtus, months, year, ksatra, 
pasus, sudra and Arya and so on. 

Thus the entire manifestation of the Universe 
through time and space and through prajanana, is ob- 
served in the concept of sacrifice. Therefore the sacri- 
fice may be looked upon as a prototype of Prajapati’s 
cosmic creation or manifestation. In other words, the 
cosmic prototypes were thought to be manipxdated by 
ritual operations. Hence the performances of Vedic rit- 
uals may be treated as instruments to comprehend the 
ever-active creation, and its origin - the creator - the 
Prajapati - the ultimate or eternal truth. 

Eventually let me refer to another aspect of the sac- 
rifice, under the remark of the Bbagavad-gita (III.13 & 
IV .31),® tvhich glorifies partaking of the food, which is 
left after its offering in the sacrifice. 

In the sacrificial procedure, a portion of oblation, 
e.g of u pmodasa ‘a sacrificial cake’ is offered to a de- 
ity, ailbiig With the sacrificer’s recital of a tyaga-formula: 
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‘idam na mama’, and a part of the remnant is, there- 
after, consumed by the sacrificer and the priests, etc. 

Upanisads remark that the mind is nourished with 
the subtle part of food.^° Naturally the subtle part of 
that food, which is consecrated under the sacred pre- 
cept of offering to the deities, with the concept of tyaga, 
would form the sanctified pure, and accomplished mind. 
Such mind can detach itself from the material desires. 

The actions arise from the mind. The purified mind 
can only give rise to purified actions which are lifted 
to the higher divine plane. Siva-samkalpa-siikta (VS. 
34) cherishes that the mind, without which no action is 
possible, should invoke pious intentions. This food is 
termed as vigbasa, amrta or in later period as piasada, 
and it radically differs from the common food. This 
aspect of sacrifice therefore illustrates: tena tyaktena 
bbunjitbab of the Isopanisad (1). The sacrifice thus 
purifies the cause to purify the effect, considering the 
dictiim: iarana-gunah karyam anusankramanti. 

Thus for purifjdng the act, the sacrifice cherishes to 
purify its root, viz. the mind, and for purifying the 
mind it purifies its cause, viz. the food, by offering it to 
deities, with a concept of tyaga behind it. 

It is believed that the mind is responsible for binding 
and liberation. The purified mind thus becomes the 
force for liberation. 

It may be noted in this context that the concept of 
bbunjate te tv agbam papa ye pacanty atmakaranat, 
(BG. 3.13) appears to have been adopted imder the in- 
fluence of kevalagbo bbavati kevaladi (RV. X.117.6). 
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Further, sacrifice is the worship, finally rendered to 
Prajapati or PeiramesthI, with a deep feeling of grati- 
tude, along with the offerings made to him. Sacrifice 
is not a mere prayer or dry worship. The feeling of 
gratitude not only makes the life beautiful, but also 
fills one’s fife with bliss. One can even experience this 
feeling of bliss, when he expresses the gratitude to his 
parents or guru. Secondly what the sacrificer offers to 
Prajapati, is created and owned by Prajapati himself. 
It is like worshipping the ocean with the water of ocean 
only^ This again reminds us of kasya avid dbanam of 
the Isopanisad. Sacrifice thus is not the philosophy ex- 
pressed in the words, but that translated in action. 

Allow me to pick up again the aspect of action and 
evaluate it further. According to BG. 3.14, the sacrifice 
owes its origin to action {yajnab kannasamadbbavab). 
Action is the law of nature. UnivCTse is erer active. Even 
the pr^a ‘the life-force’, accroding to SBr. 8.1.4.10 is 
none else than the pulsation, i.e. the action of contrac- 
tion and expeinsion which may be termed as spanda. 
Cosmic sacrifice begins rotating at the first spanda in 
Prakrti. This spanda is reflected in placing the prana- 
birt-bricks in the fire-altar (TS. 5.3.1, 4.3.2).“ PrSna- 
biti^-bricks are related to the creation of l^us also. 

TBr and MaitS. 4.1.1 tell us that the sacrifice is best 
of all best actions (yajno vai sre^hataznaxn Jbanna). BG 
dashes the actions into three categories, vik. sSHvika, 
rajasa and tamasa and condemns the latter two of them. 
Sr&sthatama-iarxna can point only to the sattvika type 
of action. 


Now if this etonal cosmic sacrifice is eVer going on, 
why then the Vedas enjoined to preform the physical 
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sacrifice, i.e. dravya-yajna wiiicli is the prototype of 
that cosmic sacrifice? The answer is - the Vedas have 
built up this occult science of sacrifice for approach- 
ing and comprehending the divine cosmic sacrifice and 
divine sacrificer - Prajapati and to become one with 
the all-pervading eternal truth - Satyam through the in- 
evitable action which is inherent in Prakrti and through 
the knowledge of rta the cosmic law governing the work- 
ing of the universe. 

Devayajya, i.e. the sacrifice is daivya-karma ‘the di- 
vine work’ (cp. dadvyaya kaxmaae' sxmdhadhvam de- 
vayajjajaijVS. 1.13); and it is srestbatama-karma ‘best 
of all the best acts’, because it has to be performed 
in tune with the call - ‘work do you perform with one 
passion for truth’; as the Mundakopanisad, 2.1 states: 
mantresu karmani kavayo yany apasyan tani tretayam 
bahudba santatani. tany acaratha niyatam satrakamah 
esa vab pantbab sukriasya loke [trefa = agnitreta]. The 
action, which is inevitable, and which otherwise binds 
a person in the cycles of births and deaths, serves as a 
force for liberation, if performed in the spirit of sacrifice. 

The priests also believe themselves as linked up with 
the divinities. The Adhvaxyu, while drawing the obla- 
tion material, recites: ‘Urged by divine Savitr, with 
arms of Asvins, and hands of Pusan, I draw the obla- 
tion material which is agreeable to Agni’ (TS. 1.1.4: 
devasya tva savitub prasave ’svinor babubbyam pusno 
bastabbyam agnaye justam nirvapawi). 

Before the recitation of Samidheni verses, the Hotr 
says: ‘I approach the eternal truth, the cosmic law, 
the immortality, the unafflicted dear form of Prajapati’ 
(satjam prapadye rtam prapadye amrtam prapadye, 
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prajapateh priyam anartam tanuvam prapadye, 
TBr. 3.5.1). 

Brahma priest, when being chosen, also recites the 
similar formula (cp. BSS. 3.23) with addition of brab- 
makosam prapadye... etc. i.e. ‘I approach the treasures 
of Brahman’. Thus prajapater aptyai appears to be the 
aim of even many sacrificial details. 

SBr. 11.2.7.9 states: ‘the former agbara offering 
is rta and the next aghara offering is satyam. What- 
ever has to be achieved by rta and satya is all obtained 
by offerings of these two agbara offerings’.^^ Thus rta 
and satya axe identified with two agbara offerings. Rta 
means the cosmic laws and satya points towards the 
eternal Truth. 

TBr. 1.5.6 recommends to recite a verse in Catur- 
masya sacrifice, viz. 

rtam eva paramestM, Ham natyeti kincana/ 

He sairaidra abitab rte bbumir iyam srita// 

meaning, “ita, the cosmic law stands highest. No one 
can transgress it. The oceans are placed in the rule of 
rta ‘the cosmic law’, and earth ccmfines herself in the 
discipline of rta”. 

Accrodii^ to the Vedic texts, yajna is the origin of 
rta, ‘the cosmic law’. It is a royal road leading to Ha (cp. 
MaitS.: Hasya patba preta Hi, esa va Hasya pantbidi 
yad yajaab; KS. 28.4: yo vai yajniyo medbyab sa Hasya 
pantbEb; SBr. 1.3.4.16: yojno vai Hasya yonib, MaitS. 
1.10.11: Ham vai satyaxn yajnab, MaitS. 1.8.7: rtam vai 
satyam agniboiram), etc. 
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Tke sacrificer enters upon a vow and recites: “I enter 
upon a vow, in that I proceed from untruth to truth” 
(VS. 1.5: ague vratapate viatan carisyami .... idam 
abam amt at satyam upaimi). 

Yajnavalkya in his BrUp. 3.9.23 declares that the 
consecration of sacrifice is based on truth (kasmiiin u 
diksa pratisthita iti, satye iti ... satye hy eva diksa 
pratisthita iti). 

According to the sacrificial procedure also, a sac- 
rificer, while stepping on krsnajina, for mitiation, re- 
cites: a ’bam diksam arubam rtasya patnim rtam 

satye ’dbayi, satyam amrfe ’dbayi, rtam ca me satyam 
cabbutam. jyotir abbuvam suvar agamam nakasya 
prstbam bradbnasya vistapam agamam (TBr. 3.7.7) 
i.e. ‘I step on diksa, the guardian of rta ‘the cosmic 
law’. The cosmic law is deposited in truth and the 
truth in cosmic law. Rta and Saty^ may belong to me. I 
have become the jyoti ‘the light’, etc. (Bhatta Bhaskara 
on this passage comments; yatba nakasya avidyamana- 
dubkbasya aditya-mandalasya prstbam uparibbagam, 
bradbnasya parivrdbasya atmanab vistapam stbanam 
paramatmakbyarp. gamisyami yena aikyam gatab param 
brahma janati ) . 

In Vajapeya sacrifice, the sacrificer and his wife as- 
cend the yUpa ‘the sacrificial post’ and whilst at the top 
of the yUpa, they declare: “We have become immortal” 
(VS. 9.21; KatSS. 14.5.6: amrta abhuma). 

The sacrificer wishing to pile the fire-altar symboli- 
cally deposits Agni in himself and then performs Agni- 
citi-rites. Srutis declare that he thereby achieves the 
position of imm ortal-fire. He therefore procreates fire 
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from fire, immortal from immortal (VS. 13.1: may 
grhnamy agne agnim", SBr.: atha yad atmarm a^niii 
grhitva cinoti tad agner adbi agnirn janayati amita 
amrtam). 

By the performance of the Agniciti rite the sacrifice 
conquers rebirth. He becomes one with Agni, which i 
the state of immortality (cp. SBr. X.1.4.14: tad ahni 
kirn tad agnau kriyate yena yajamanab punar mrtyun 
apajayatiti, agnir va esa devata bbavati yo ’gnin cinut 
amrtam u va agnih). 

TA. 1.13 records a verse, for utilizing it in pleic 
ing the right disah bricks, in the Arunaketuka-cayanam 
The verse runs as; 

astayonim astaputram astapatnim imam mabim/ 

abam veda na me mrtyub na camrtynr agbabarat// 

This verse according to Bhatta Bhaskara points to th< 
mukti ‘liberation’ of the rsiJ^ 

TBr. 3.10.11 states that the sacrificer conquers im 
mortality by the performance of Savitr-citi.^® 

/ 

SBr. 6.1.2.36 declares that Agniciti be performed fo; 
achieving immortality.^’’ It further supports this view 
saying: ‘pranas performed Agniciti. They became on« 
with Prajapati. Prajapati created gods. They per- 
formed Agniciti. They became immortal. The saeri- 
ficer conquers that immortality which praiias and godi 
conquered’. 

f 

SBr. 10,1.4.1 further states: ^‘Prajapati was com- 
posed of both these, the mortal and immortal; his vitaJ 
mm alone were immortal, his body was mortal. By this 
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sacrificial performance of Agni-citi, he made fiimself un- 
decaying and immortal. In like manner is the aacrificer, 
composed of both mortal and immortal. 3is ■vital airs 
alone are immortal and his body mortal; by this sacrifi- 
cial performance, he makes himself uniformly undecay- 
ing and immortal (ajaram amrtam atmanam iurute)”. 

TS 1.6.9 narrates a myth, saying that Paramesthl 
formerly performed the new-moon arid fuU-mocm sacrifi- 
ces. He achieved the highest position (pararp kastham). 
Prajapati, Indra, Agni and Soma also perfi>rmed this 
sacrifice. They also obtained the highest position. One 
•who offers the ne'w-moon and full-moon sacrifices 
reaches the highest position. 

It may be noted that the celebrated commentator 
BhaUa Bhaskara, interprets param kastham as perma- 
nent state of sotxl, -which sho^wers tmexcelled joy and 
bliss and saves one from the cycl^ of birth and re- 
birth (ya pramnam sada niratisayahanda-nirvrtidayinJ 
sasvati punarjanmacchedim sa parama kastha, tarn gac- 
chati). 

In JhanakSada, BrUp. 1.4.10 states: “Before the 
manifest creation, Brahman only existed. It realized it- 
self ‘I am Brahman’, It became All, every thing 
(sarvam). The gods, who were thus awakened in knowl- 
edge, became AU. Then the rsis, then the men became 
AH. The seer Vamade-va, when realized himself as Brah- 
man, said, ‘I have become Manu eind Surya too’ (RV. 
4.26.1)”.^® Thus one when realizes that he is Brahman, 
becomes this AU. 

Similar results are stated as far as karma-kanda is 

f * * 

concerned. The sacrificial text of SBr. 5. 1.1. 8 also 
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declares that, one who performs Vajapeya becomes this 
AH (sa yo vaja,peyena. ya.ja.te sa idam sarvam bbavati). 
He conquers Prajapati. ApSS. 18.1.2-3 also repeats this 
view (cp. prajapatim apnoti). 

SBr. 13.6.1.1 narrates a myth of Narayana. Purusa 
Narayana once desired to transcend All the bhUtas and 
to become All, every thing. He performed Purusame- 
dha, thereby, He pervaded AU, He became AU. There- 
fore, one who performs Purusa-medha, pervades All, 
surpasses All and becomes All and every thing. 

The famous Purusa-siikta (RV. X.90) wherein 
Purusa is described as sarvam, is utilized in Purusa- 
medha sacrifice, in praise of victims tied to yupa. The 
Purusa-siikta consists of sixteen verses. Prom this 
Purusa, sixteen kalas emerge (cp. also Sarvamedha in 
this context, SBr. 13.7.1.13). 

TA. 10.63 states: yajne sarvam pratistbitam, tasmad 
yajnam paramarn vadanti, i.e. AU is established in sac- 
rifice. It is visvatodbara ‘supporting from All sides’ (TS 
4.6.5). RV. X.44.6 refers to sacrifice as a boat, and ABr. 
1.13 as a boat capable to carry across (sutarma naub). 

The Rgvedic verse 1.170.4: 

aram krnvantu vedim, sam agnim indbatam puiah/ 

tatramxtasya cetanarn yajnam te tanavavabai// 
refers to sacrifice as amrtasya cetanarn ‘percipient of 
immortality’. 

Amaaya is kriyartha. The sacrifice enjoined by 
amnaya is srestbatama-karma, aiming at the awakening 
of consciousness of the sacrificer in immortality. It cre- 
ates in the sacrificer the urge for immortality, the quest 
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for spiritual vision, constant awareness of the nature of 
the supreme divinity, and all this through actions, of 
course, lifted to divine planes. 

In a sacrifice the sacrificer practises jnana under the 
gtdse of karma. It may therefore be concluded that the 
sacrifice incorporates in itself a substantial amount of 
jnana. Sacrifice therefore may be referred to as jnana 
concretized. 

Prom the above discussions, it appears to me that 
the sacrifice served a medium between human and tran- 
scendental worlds; and that knowing the inner meaning 
of sacrifice through action pointed the way to transcen- 
dence. 

The sacrifice is viewed as a cosmic process and also 
a life process; that is why the Vedic seers say: ayur 
yajnena kalpatam. 

Rituals are thus invested with cosmic significance, 
and sacrificial ‘act’ is perhaps ‘acting’ of cosmic proce- 
dure. 

In the above discussions, I have tried to rational- 
ize the rituals by characterizing them as symbolic of 
cosmos, mostly on the basis of myths. In my opinion, 
myths are the artbavadas, not only in the sense in which 
the Mimainsakas take it, but in the real sense of the 
term - artha-vada ‘the speech motivated to explain the 
purpose (artha) of the precepts or rules’. There appears 
to be a perfect dialogue between myths and the rituals 
connected vsdth them. In Ritual literature, we find a 
wonderful blend of procedme of rites and the myths, 
each of which be explained in the terms of other, vdth a 
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view to compreheiid the philosophy or the inner mean- 
ing of Vedic rituals. 

I need not involve myself in the controversies laun- 
ched by various schools of philosophies referred to, in the 
beginning. I may only state that, the sacrifice, being 
the best work, performed for the sake of supreme is 
in itself a source of bliss. In services to supreme, the 
karma finally gets transmuted into- joy - the bliss. If 
however some VedSntin is bent on the teaching jnSnad 
era tu kaivalyam, I would like to quote BG. 4.33: saxvarn 
karmakhilam partbajnane paiisamapyate ‘all the karma 
performed in the true spirit of sacrifice results in jnana’. 

To sum up, sacrifice primarily means the offerings 
made to deities. It is dravya-yajna with some procedu- 
ral details. It appears to have been skillfully conceived 
as a prototype of ever going, eternal, endless cosmic sac- 
rifice, ever rotating in the universe, which is manifested 
through time and space. It is occult science of know- 
ing the creation, by comprehending rfa. It is a way to 
approach Prajapati, the creator, or Visnu ‘the all per- 
vader’. It is the best of best actions, .lifted to the divine 
plane by diminishing the desires for material gains. 

Thus the texts of the rituals reveal such results of 
the nitya sacrifices as are mostly similar to the jnana- 
kanda. Dravya-yajnas must however be performed with 
the knowledge of their essence. Then the dravya-yajnas 
will result in the jnana-yajnas. 

The prayer from the Taittiriya-AranyaJca, X.60: 
tasyaivam vidtu^ yajnasyatma, etc.,^^ conceiving the 
entire life as sacrifice, is very important in this regard. 
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I have daxed to express my thoughts before the bril- 
kjwit audience of the learned scholars and admirers of 
Uriental Studies, with a view to revise myself where 
necessary. I know, I am not perfect and not infalliable. 
I know my limitations. I would only like to persuade 
you, to agree with me, at least on one of my views, that 
the sacrificial rites are not awefully empty. 
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THEORIES OF KNOWLEDGE [By] Veluri Subba Rao Sri Sat- 
Publications, 40/5, Shakti Nagar, Delhi-llO 007, 1998 Sn 
Garib Dass Oriental Series, 239, 241, 244 Pub m three Books 
Book L Its Validity and its Sources, pp xxv-f227, Price 
Rs 350=00 

Book II A Critique, pp xi+192, Price Rs 350=00 

Book III* Validity of Knowledge, pp xi+118, Price Rs* 300=00 

The book under review is the magnum opus of Late Professor 
Velun Subba Rao (d 24 4A994) It was indeed a production of 
30 years of penetrating study of different sastras with a blend of 
traditional scholarship and modern, interpretation His aim was to 
present a comprehensive book on* Indian theories of knowledge, m 
sequence to his mvestigation into the Indian theories of meaning 
for his doctoral thesis It is envisaged to present comprehensively, 
including mmute details, the ideas of ancient Indian philosophers 
in a historical perspective on the nature of knowledge, which is the 
threshold to realize the true form of knowledge which m its turn in 
essence is nothmg but liberation 

The work is divided mto three books The first book deals 
exhaustively with historical survey of the themes and hterature 
of different theistic and nontheistic systems of philosophy includ- 
ing Vedic, Rumania and Prabhakara Minaamsas, Advaita, Visista- 
dvaita, Dvaita, Saipkhya, Tarka, Nyaya, Jama and Bauddha The 
pram^as ‘means of valid knowledge^ and theories of knowledge of 
each school are gpren with copious arguments in favour of one’s 
own school 
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Book 11 titled Critique is an objective ascertainment of convinc- 
ingness of arguments advocated by various exponents. For example 
after examining all the theories on knowledge beginning with the 
derivation of the word jnana he concludes (on p.8): “knowledge is 
one that has the genus (jati) Again on page 20 he observes: 
“The objection of the Sahkarite against the logician that vyavasaya 
(original knowledge) is destroyed in the third nnnute and hence its 
anuvyavasaya is not possible may not be an invariable sequel of 
vyavasaya If it is desired to be known it is membered for the pur- 
pose. This is my own opinion of course’’. However the author’s 
predilections for the views of the Naiyayikas and the Mimamsakas 
are visible all through the Critique; e.g. “Thus the Anyathakhyati 
theory appears to be nearer to experience than any of the others 
mentioned above for as already stated, the cognition of a ‘mis- 
taken notion’ is subsequently produced. This experience cannot be 
refuted” (p. 162). 

Another fascinating inquiry as regards to the validity of knowl- 
edge is made in the third book. The nature of correct cognition is 
discussed at full length beginning with the logician’s view, who de- 
fines it as knowledge which is right or correct. Here the author has 
attempted to present the abstruse dialectics of the Naiyayikas and 
other philosophers. The abstruseness resulted in because of linking 
knowledge with the ultimate goal of life as advocated by each school 
against the accepted epistemology and ontology. Having examined 
the views of svatal^ pram&^ya and paratafy pramS^ya theories in all 
details, Subba Rao opines: “Even in the productional aspect it is 
better to hold that validity of knowledge is from external sources. 
If validity were produced along with the knowledge concerned (i.e. 
from the same causes of knowledge) we should be accepting that 
the same causes are capable of producing two different effects - 
validity and knowledge which is absurd” (p.79-80). 

The volume contains a glossary, concordance of the technical 
terms and an ind^ for each book. 

It is unfailingly an indispensable tool for further philosophical 
inquiries about knowledge and also for higher textual criticism of 
various texts in Indian PMlosopl^r. Ivm though this book could 
not be published during the author’s life time, it is gratifying that 
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his son Dr. Ananta Ramam was able to publish it through M/s 
Satguru Publications, who deserve hearty approbation for excellent 
execution with elegance. 

* * * * * 

STUDIES IN APPLIED PURVA MIMAMSA. [By] S.G. Moghe. 
Ajanta Publications, P.O. Box 2192, Malka Ganj, Delhi-110 007. 
1998. Pp. 16+214. Price: Rs. 295=00. 

The extant ancient literature evidences for the emergence of 
various sastras and schools of philosophy in order to protect the 
Vedic texts which are supposed to be orally transmitted (amnaya) 
from teacher to the taught and to make relevant the knowledge 
of the interpretation of the texts meaningful not only in the con- 
temporary period but also in posterity. Therefore interpretation 
became an independent science besides understanding the texts, 
as is evident in the case of the Paninian school of grammar. This 
has promoted borrowing methods of interpretation from one school 
to the other and amalgamation into an integrated technique. As 
Sankara puts, vaty^thavicarana ^interpretation of the meaning of 
sentence’, leave alone whether it is a Vedic passage, a smrfi passage 
or a literary discourse, is the means to understand any given text. 
The Vaiyakaranas and the Mimamsakas have laid the foundation 
for interpretation of sentence and the linguistic theories of these ^ 
schools were mostly adapted with different additions and modi- 
fications. Therefore a study of the borrowings of interpretative 
techniques of one school into the other is a very challenging and 
at the same time enchanting enterprise. Dr. Santaram Ganesh 
Moghe worked over decades in the Dharmarsastra and noticed the 
Mimamsa techniques in the interpretation of the Smrti texts. Se- 
ries of articles which were published on these issues were compiled 
and brought into a volume. 

Moghe begins with the int^retation of the technical name 
atidesa in Purvarniimamsa. Atidma ‘transference’ is a very ancient 
technique, well-known even much earlier to Panini, for the prin- 
ciple of anuvrttl presupposes the existence of transference, with- 
out which the rules of Panini cannot proceed. Moghe has rightly 
interpreted the problem in a historical perspective. In the same 
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strain he has explained the application of the techniques of punax- 
vacana (repetition), v^yabheda (splitting of sentence), uba (sub- 
stitution), anuvada (restatement), etc., and their application in 
Dharma-s^tra works like Paiasaxamadhava of Vidyaranya, 
Smrticandrika of Devanabhatta, Bbagavantabbaskaia of Nila- 
kantha and Dattakacandrika of Kuberabhatta. Now the author 
turns to search for Mimainsa principles in literature and literary 
criticism. K^id^a’s Raghuvamsa, Kumarasamhbava, Megiaduta, 
and Malavikagnimitiaj Sahkararya’s Jayamangala on Kamaadar^ 
kiya-nitisara^ etc. were targeted for his investigation. The host of 
examples furnished in these articles stand testimony to the author’s 
laudable perseverance. A glossary of the illustrations arranged ei- 
ther alphabetically or subject-wise would have enhanced the utility 
of the book. 

* * * * 

BUDDHISM AND WORLD CULTURE. [Ed. by] Samiran Chan- 
dra Chakrabarti, School of Vedic Studies, Rabindra Bharati Uni- 
versity, Calcutta - 700 050. Pp, 104-117. Price: Rs. 100=00. 

The book under review is a compilation of twelve papers pre- 
sented in a seminar on ‘Buddhism and World Culture’ organized in 
Rabindra Bharati University in 1984 by then Head of the Depart- 
ment of Sanskrit Late Prof. Krishnanath Chatterjee and edited 
in 1998 by Prof. Samiran Chandra Chakrabarti, present Direc- 
tor of the School of Vedic Studies. Thus the latter deserves to be 
congratulated and taken as a model for sustaining true spirit of 
parampaxiL In the paper ‘Overview’, S.C. Chakrabarti has given 
a brief summary of the proceeding beginning with the origin and 
development of Buddhism from sixth century B.C. 

The word culture in its final analysis comprehends those con- 
spicuous and peculiar ways of life leading the man from unhappi- 
ness to happiness envisaged by the community. Thus this mono- 
graph presents various thought provoking and revolutionizing 
modes of Me which are specific to the ideals of Buddhism on the one 
hand and influenced other cultures in the world on the other. Kewal 
Krishan Mittal in his paper ‘The Buddhist understanding of World 
Culture’ showed that the Buddhistic term saxpsara is equivalent to 
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culture and that the understanding of the world exists itself leads 
to liberation with the passage of Nagarjuna: ‘between samsaxa and 
nirvana theie is not even the slightest difference’ (p.25). E. Nandis- 
vara Nayake Thero has shown how Buddha and Buddhism played 
a role in revolutionizing the norm of thought, manner of speech, 
way of life, harmonious peace-loving moral, and scientific reason- 
ing. Lokesh Chandra in his paper ‘Buddhist Oikoumene’, has given 
an account of the countries which were influenced by Buddhism, 
including Tibet, China, Korea, Japan, Mongolia, Indonesia, Sri- 
lanka, Burma, Thailand and Laos. Biswadeb Mukherjee in his ar- 
ticle ‘Some observations on the Buddhist influence on Chinese cul- 
ture’ has shown the influence of two Buddhist concepts karma and 
anatta in the writings of non-buddhists like Lao-tzu and Chuang- 
tzu (p.49). Latika Lahari in her paper has shown the influence 
of Buddhist rock-cut architecture in China with the illustration 
of Chinese Buddhist sites and caves. Anukul Chandra Banerjeee 
dealt with influence of Buddhism in Tibet. Lama Chimp gave an 
account of the influence of Buddhism on Mongolians who live in 
China, Mongolian Peoples Republic and Russia. While Sanghasen 
Singh discussed some of the glossary remarks in the Sphntartba 
Srighanac^asangrabatlka, Anantalal Thakur gave an account of 
the influence of Buddhism on Indian Logic. 

Ramendra Nath Ghose has discussed in detail the logical and 
linguistic implications in Nagarjunas’s method of prasangapadana 
reasonings for solving the apparent contradictions of the fourfold 
negation (catuskotinisedha). The prasangapadana is a method of 
pure negation (prasajya-pratisedba)^ wherein something impossible 
is imposed and is denied later. It would be very interesting here to 
see the same principle is explained in the same way by Bhartrhari 
in his Vakyapadiya. Perhaps one may even see the influence of this 
Buddhist idea on Bhartrhari in his assertion that all the linguistic 
operations are only prasangas ‘assumed’ with reference to Brah- 
man, wherein the existence of the world and the language which 
describes it axe negated as absolute realities. 

The papers in this short monograph not only review the contri- 
butions of Buddhism to world culture but also suggest guidelines 
for future work on Buddhism by way of surveying the research work 
done in different places. 
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KALATATTVAKOSA - A Lexicon of Fundamental Concepts -vf 
Indian Arts, voL IV; Manifestation of Nature - Srstivistara, Ed. 
Advaitavadini Kaul k Sukumar Chattopadhyay. Indira Gandhi 
National Centre for the Ats, New Delhi in association with Motilal 
Banarsidass Publishers Pvt. Ltd., Bungalow Road, Jawahar Nagar, 
Delhi - 110 007. Pp. xxxviii4'429. Price: Rs. 450=00. 

The Kalatattvakosa is an indispensable tool for the Sanskritists 
interested in higher textual criticism in specialized disciplines of 
Ayurveda, Vyakaiana, Jyotisa, Ganita, Darsana, Itihasa, Parana, 
Vastu, Silpa, Sahgita, Natya and Alankara, for it provides the nec- 
essary background in the semantic evolution of several technical 
terms within the holistic frame work of Indian cultural heritage in 
a historical perspective. The Volume IV contains the terms, ‘which 
speak of both becoming and being, the material and the non- 
material, entity, substance and process’, namely indriya, drayya, 
diatu, gunardosa, adhibbutaradbidaivBradbyatmaf stbulsrsuksmar 
para, srstLstbtLsambara. The meanings obtained for these words 
in the Vedic texts are taken as the basis and those in other disci- 
plines like grammar are targeted for analysis and comparison. 

Just as the meanings a word would accumulate in future can- 
not be predicted, the meanings of several words which developed in 
the past in different periods cannot also be accounted for precisely, 
because the accumulated meanings are often not gradable on ac- 
count of the texts available to us are uneven in time and space. 
Several words in the earliest known texts like the Rgveda and oth- 
ers of the same genre are imprecise with regard to their meanings; 
for, the attributable basal meaning by application of grammar is 
itself unsatis£sw:tory by logical contextualization. This is more so 
in the case of th<^ words which turned into technical names and 
obtained coinage in different fields of knowledge. To begin with the 
meaning of words in the Vedic texts as basic is again axiomatic* 
This ariomatic sense forms the basis for a workable holistic sys- 
tem to account for the semantic growth in different branches of 
kaowfodge. For reasons of commonness in meaning in some areas 
in knowkdge repre^tation one and the same word gets used in 
di®^eiit subjects. Such a word again gets restricted in its meaning 
witl& a branch of learning in relation to other words in the 
mm calory, as for example the word dSatu in the grammatical 
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literature gets different restrictions in the expressiveness of action 
in relation to other components in a verb (p. 123). Grouping 
or pairing of words is an advantageous method in order to draw 
lines of demaxkation in the area of the meanings which a word can 
denote. ‘For example the word guna in dramaturgy and poetics 
has its specialized meaning restricted in relation with other words 
laksana, alankara and dosa (pp. 185--189)j which are to explain 
the expressiveness of the language artistically. The guna is an in- 
herent quality of the sentence to present itself agreeable, sweet and 
graceful. Its existence can be demonstrated negatively by sentences 
which are not agreeable by the existence of dosas defects’. Hence 
Bharata has defined guna as ‘the negation of defect’ (p. 189). In the 
realm of textual tradition adbibbuta-adbidaiva-adhyatma, stbula- 
suisma-para, and si^tf-stiiti-samhara are to be considered as re- 
lated in a single semantic field for the relative significance of each 
item in the given system of philosophy or art form. For example 
“the Brbadaranyaka Upanisad (IIL7.1-23) explains adbibbuta as 
organic beings, the material world, adbidaiva as nature-phenomena 
and adhyatma as indivisible self (body)” (p. 259). In the Tantrar 
Agama, ^adbibbuta and adbyatma are interrelated terms espe- 
cially with reference to sense and motor organs’ (p. 265). The 
Matangarparamesvara Agama states: ‘all the instruments of knowl- 
edge and action haveihe characteristic of adbyatma abiding in the 
body, adbibbuta the physical and adbidaiva the divine aspect each’ 
(p. 266). 

It is very interesting to find unity in diversity as being demon- 
strated by contraction and expansion of meanings through meta- 
phor. .The elaborate discussions on the development of the sense of 
guna from ‘rope’ (rajju) to a line (reJcha) convinces how the words 
are unfailing guides finr the study of cultural growth both in the- 
ory and practice. Thus the lexical items in a dictionary cannot be 
viewed as isolated entities and they become significant only in jux- 
taposition with other related items. In view of this, the project of 
Kalatattvakosa is throwing open new vistas in the studies of Indian 
culture, with special reference to Indian artistic traditions. 

The Sanskrit eactracts are provided with translation and in- 
terpretation in English to the best advantage of the users of the 
lexicon. This multiplex volume is an outcome of concerted effort 
of many eminent scholars from various disciplines. 
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ASCETICS AND KINGS IN A JAIN RITUAL CULTURE. [By] 
Lawrence A. Babb. Motilal Banarsidass Publishers Pvt. Ltd., 41, 
U.A. Bungalow Road, Jawahar Nagar, Delhi 110 007. Lala Sundar 
Lai Jain Research Series XL 1st Indian edn. 1998 (first pub. in 
1996, USA). Pp. xviii-f244. Price: Rs. 225=00. 

Lawrence A. Babb has combined the theory and the practice 
of Jain ritual culture in a blend of anthropological and historical 
perspectives. Thus one finds interesting to read through the book 
as it furnishes how various religious festivals came into existence 
and how they are practiced as on today among different sects of 
Jainism. Unfike Visnu or Siva in Vedic tradition, the principal 
object of worship is absent in Jainism, and its role is taken over by 
the Tirthankaras, who are human beings. Here the Jainistic ritual 
differs also from Buddhist ritual, wherein the caityas are built to 
commemorate the Buddha only. Babb makes a detailed inquiry 
into the origin of worship of human beings as divinities, ritual role 
of the worshipper, systems of belief, the sects and subsects of Jains 
like Svetambaras, Digambaras, Dadagurus, Bisa and Dasa sections, 
image worshipping, social order consisting of monks (sadhus), nums 
(sadivis), laymen (sravakas) and lay women (sravikas)^ etc. The 
action of ritual is called puja which is considered as leading the 
layman to reach his desired goal. The piija-vidhana in course of 
time acquired complexity with several rules of worshiping {pujanar 
vidbi), Babb has given in detail all the rituals that are being found 
as on today in the locales Ahmedabad and Jaipur. The author has 
taken his reader also to the similarities and differences between Jain 
ritual culture and other traditions. Several myths, tales, beliefs and 
customs were presented along in the vivid narration of rules and 
regulations of the ritual. 

The study of the .book reveals that Indian religion and philos- 
ophy evidence that religion gave birth to philosophy as a protest. 
But philosophy surrendered to religion for its survival, for religion 
is nothing but a bundle of activities combining men and materi- 
als with a tight schedule of programme covering all the time of 
awaken state. Therefore Buddhism and Jainism, even though born 
out of protest against Vedic sacrificial ritual, had to develop ritual 
of their own partly on the model of the Vedic ritual. It is because 
of the same reason Buddhism and Jainism got amalgamated with 
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the Hindu temple religion which emerged during Bhakti movement. 
So the author rightly remarks: “It is probably true that many of 
the elaborations and flourishes of major Jain pujas have been in- 
fluenced by Vaisnava patterns” (p. 177). 

‘Kings’ in the title is used in a metaphorical sense, symboliz- 
ing that it was the ksatriyas or raj puts who were converted from 
Hindu tradition to Jainism, from non- vegetarianism to vegetarian- 
ism and ferocipusness to complaisance. Satya Rajan Baner- 
jee’s overview of the book in his Foreword is an additional value to 
enhance the enthusiasm of the readers. 

:|e * * * 

^ if ^ [Hindi], By Surekha Sri. Vichakshana 

Smrity Prakashana, Jaipur, Rajasthan. Pp. 18+282. Price. Rs. 
100 = 00 . 

Sadhvi Surekha Sri took to the study of the predominant Jain 
concept samyaktva out of love of labour and also to get full under- 
standing of the tenets of Jainism, besides obtaining a Ph.D.degree. 
Samyaktva as a technical name in Jaina philosophy signifies a state 
of right inclination towards the essence of spiritual welfare. An- 
other word of synonymous function is samyagdarsana ‘perception of 
right faith resulting firom the use of discretionary power of thought 
and understanding of thfe truth of the universal law of cause and 
effect’. It is the only way by which one can obtain conviction of the 
transitoriness of the world and in turn towards the highest good 
(nihsieyasa). The Jaina religious leaders have laid a very regulated 
programme to be followed by the ardent (sraddhalu) devotees to 
lead a true sramanic life. As Surekha Sri observes, without samyak- 
tva, a person knowledgeable in Grammar may be honoured here, 
but he does not lead himself any where (p. 26). 

Mithyatva ‘spiritually perverse attitude’ is an obstacle for 
samyaktva. Mithyatva arises because of uncritical acceptance of 
views, indiscriminate acceptance of views, changing to wrong views, 
doubting about the spiritual truths, sticking to false beliefe, etc. 
So when once a petsbn has a natural predilection for true spiri- 
tuality, he can overcome the false ideas and attain liberation. So 
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sanayaktva has become a fundamental base for the Jain religious 
spirituality and philosophy. Surekha Sri has not only elucidated 
the whole structure of the samyaktva. theory, but also compared it 
with similar concepts in other systems of philosophy like Buddhism, 
Vedanta, Samkhya and Yoga to establish the existence of common 
agenda as a necessary requisite for any philosophical inquiry, and 
to show the advantage of the systematic theology of Jainism. 

***** 

LORD SWAMINARAYAN (An Introduction). By Sadhu Mukund- 
charandas. Swaminarayan Aksharapith, Shahibaug Road, 
Amdavad - 380 004. 1999. Pp. vi+79. Price: Rs. 25.00. 

HANDBOOK TO THE VACHANAMRUTAM (Spiritual Teach- 
ings of Bhagaw^ Swaminarayan). By Sadhu Mukundcharandas. 
Swaminarayan Aksharpith. 1999. Pp. xxiv-f258. Price: 
Rs.90=00. 

The Lozd Swiminazayan is a short biography of Ghanashyam 
alias Neelakanth (3.4.1781 - 1.6.1830) who emerged as a boy of 
miracles, a man of spirituality and a pontiff of Ekantik Dharma 
in North India and revolutionized the Hindu way of life by his 
preachings about ephemeral nature of material life in Gujarat. 
Ghanashyam left his house at the age of eleven and travelled 
through all ovtt the country, including Nepal covering a distance 
of 12,000 km. and exposed himself to a variety of superhuman ex- 
periences. He had the wisdom to absorb all good in every walk of 
life and practi^ A^fSrigaypga. A new leaf turned in his life on en- 
tenng into Gqjarat in 1800. The nineteen year old Neelakanth was 
initiated as Asadhn by Ramanand in a village called Piplana under 
the names Swami Sahajanand and Narayan Muni. Swaminarayan 
became a bvely name ft» many of his disciples and he started con- 
structing temples aU over Gujarat and also in other places outside 
Gi^at. 

Swaminarayan brought many a reform in Hindu religious prac- 
tices hke abolitkm of animal sacrifices of Vama-marga cult. He 
^ induced social Service in his order of life, as for example 
he earned grain on horseback at night from village to vUlage to 
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distribute to the people who were affected by famine in KathiawM 
in 1813. He preached to his followers to keep absolute distance 
to woman, and at the same time he fought against adultery in 
the name of religion and for upliftment of woman. He enlarged 
the scope of moksa to all alike in his order. His sermons to the 
paramabamsas and devotees during the years 1819 to 1829 were 
systematically recorded in prose. Four paramabamsas Gopalanand, 
Muktauand, Nityanand and Shukhanand compiled them under the 
title Vacbanamrutam. 

The Handbook to the Vacbanamiutam is a legendary introduc- 
tion to the willing disciples to take to the scenario in which the 
Bhagwan had led a life to serve as a model to his followers and 
also undertaken the religious reforms, sermonized his ideals to his 
followers. Sadhu Mukundcharandas did his best in presenting the 
information in a very brief and concise narration. He did not leave 
even the details like political backgroimd, contemporary religious 
practices and social life including modes of dressing. In Order to get 
oneself with the ideas of God and to thwart the luring enticements 
of worldly pleasures which are transient and harmful to the growth 
of oneself as a full man of purity, the Vacbaaamrutam is advised 
to be kept on the desk for quick use on every day. 

Swaminarayan gave utmost importance to the teacher. There- 
fore he defines moha as Hhe state of mind when a person frowns 
at the Sadhu, Guru or God, who restrains him from enjoying his 
favourite Pancb Vish^as and who does not obey their wishes’* 
(p. 196). The Vacan^mrutam runs in the form of a dialogue be- 
tween the teacher md the taught on various aspects like Atma, 
Bhakti, dieting, endeavour, friend, God, happiness/suffering, 
wrong/right associations, mind, merit, demerit, liberation and 
so on. 

Today the followers of Swluninarayan have formed into a sect 
known as Bochasanwisi Akshar Purushottam SwaminSrayan 
Sansth^ The two monographs were brought out form Swami- 
naxayan Askharpith, Ahmadabad, under the inspiration of 
H.D.H. Pramukh Swami Maharaj, the present pontiff of the 
organization. 
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MORALITY AND ETHICS IN PUBLIC LIFE. [Ed. by] Ravindra 
Kumar. Mittal Publications, 4594/9, Daryagaxij, New Delhi, 1999. 
Pp. xii+148. Price: Rs. 295. 


Deterioration of moral values, increase of corruption and indul- 
gence in corrupt practices have become global evils of the contem- 
porary society. Advances in education, science and technology with 
unsurpassed modernization in living habits have not provided the 
necessary mental make up to lead a happy life with contentment 
and honesty. The social organizations like International Anmesty 
have condemned time and again the victimization of the underpriv- 
ileged and suppression of the weak, which were reported to have 
been occurred not only in India, but also in many advanced coun- 
tries. Therefore search for ways and means to stop erosion of values 
has become an essential effort for the intellectuals, politicians, in- 
dustrialists, and social organizations. 


The Morality and Ethics in Public Life, edited by Ravindra 
Kumar on behalf of N.V. Gadgel National Society, contains 18 
papers contributed by men of varied professions. All the scholars 
have r^rmly underlined one theme that in Indian circumstances, 
morality could be restored by connecting the past with the present. 
To mention D.R. Bali re m arks aptly in his paper ‘Axiological Im- 
peratives of our Society’: “lb oisure justice and equality to all, 
irresi^ctive cff caste, cre«l and smc, political system and economic 
think^ would have to be barod on essentials of morality and re- 
ligion” (p. 1). But the and means to enforce in practice are 
not very defimte, for die political situations as on today do not 
permit any concrete actioo. However, the inquiry should continue 
so that one day the demand for change becomes absolute. Intro- 
ducton of dkcourses on morality and ethics in the school/college 
cimculum, changing the mentality of the people through different 
media, ete. ^ some genCTal suggestions available for implementa- 
un Baneijee, Chandra Muzaffar, D.S. Shastri, 

M.R. Kazimi, H.P. Kmioria, aisurang Poolthupya, D.P. Jain, Har- 

Intalhab Alamkhan, 

WhSn? Murti, David Emmanuel 

and D. Sun^am are the other scholars Who reacted against 

Tal M ? “ P^kular, and in the world to gen- 
eral. M.R. Kazmn has a case study on the role of print media 
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on Indian values. David Emmanuel Singh, m his paper ^Society, 
Morality and Christian Theism’ has touched upon some contem- 
porary socio-political events including M F Husain’s portrayal of 
Sarasvati m nude, an article m the Indian Express on Laloo Yadav 
and style of functioning of commissions of inquires, etc. 

How far the public life and the private life of each citizen can 
be separated and viewed exclusively is another problem raised con- 
temporarily out side our country In India from time immemorial 
the private and public behaviours of man cannot be different, and 
the both become interdependent and inseparable from the pomt of 
view of religion Religion is an unfailing and indispensable tool to 
protect and perpetuate moral values and save humanity from loss 
of faith in social institutions and mtegrity. 

This volume is a welcome contribution of the intellectuals on 
contemporary social problems arismg out of overplay of antisocial 
elements This attempt will go a long way in restoration of Indian 
values and standards of morahty m public hfe. 

M. Srimajmarayana Mnrti 
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